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Arr. L—SCIENTIFIC PROOFS FOR IMMORTALITY. 

Ture is no more certain or painful evidence of insanity 
than for the patient to become suspicious or hostile toward 
his nearest friends and chief benefactors. He even fears and 
hates those whom he should love most tenderly, and in par- 
oxysms of madness may do them violence. Insanity is a per- 
version of the rational nature; so that when complete the 
moral and mental image of everything is reversed. So, in- 
stead of rejoicing in the society of those who love him most, 
the insane person seeks to destroy them and, to crown his 
madness, to take his own life, even at the expense of the 
acutest bodily suffering. 

The most civilized peoples maintain that the suicide is al- 
ways insane, and therefore irresponsible. So well estab- 
lished is it that Life Insurance companies, whose policies 
contain a special caveat against suicide, are not thereby 
exempt from liability. A man whose mind is in a normal 
condition desires to prolong life to its utmost possible limit. 
Or, if the weight of infirmities becomes so great that it is 
intolerable, so that he can no longer utilize what before 
made life desirable, it is the changed mental condition which 
has effected this result. There is no dividing line where we 
ean say, Here the desire to live ceases. We naturally shrink 
from pain, and dread dissolution. The desire for life is the 
natural feeling for every person whose mind is sound, and 


whose body is qualified to be the instrument of the spirit for 
45 
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its continued action. Hence whatever lessens that desire is 
the expression of an abnormal experience. If, then, a natural 
desire prompts us to live, no boundary can be fixed to the con- 
tinuance of this feeling in the case of any normally consti- 
tuted person. Accordingly, the desire to end that existence 
by felo de se is a conclusive proof of insanity. Therefore the 
same rational consensus of opinion which declares that every 
man who commits suicide is demented, and so cannot be held 
responsible to such degree that he can nullify a contract, for 
example, for life insurance in his own case, or cannot be 
punished for the crime of attempting to slay others, for the 
same reason will pronounce the man insane. Accordingly, 
those who contend that our existence as a self-conscious per- 
sonality ends with what rational people call the separation 
of soul and body are insane according to all the standards 
which regulate the relations of men, 

But it may be argued that life is no friend at all—much 
less our best friend; and therefore it is no evidence of in- 
sanity to “take arms against a sea of troubles, and so to end 
them.” Yet it is the part of a wise and brave man to sur- 
mount dangers and avoid disasters by a careful attention to 
duty and thus demonstrate his mastery over them. Samson 
found the honeycomb in the careass of the lion, and the 
strong character can make itself stronger by rising superior 
to misfortune. The world can be conquered. Pain can be, 
if not annihilated, at least changed into a force for discipline 
and development of character. The greatest sufferers that 
the world has seen, provided they were not sufferers for their 
own misdeeds, have been the grandest figures in history. 
The martyr is great in himself and honored among men. 
He commands the world which tortures him to death. The 
reed is stronger than the wind which bends or even breaks it. 
For in bending or breaking it is only the organ which suffers. 
The spiritual force which utilizes it so long as it can be used 
as an instrument, is neither bent nor broken; but merely set 


free for independent action, to be henceforth untrammeled 
by spatial or material conditions. 
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Again we see that he who is rational must look upon life 
during its disciplinary stage as a boon provided it enlarges 
his capacity for doing and enjoying good. But if it come to 
pass that misfortunes come upon us to such degree as to make 
life a burden we are to be heroic. For life becomes disagree- 
able to us because we have not properly met its conditions. 
Or, is the misery which renders life a burden that we would 
gladly cast off self-inflicted through willful offenses, the vio- 
lation of laws which were intended for our protection and 
happiness? If so we should lay the blame where it belongs. 
We should not desire to end life, but to cease our misconduct. 
It is the act of an insane person to censure the innocent and 
absolve the guilty. Escape from the fruits of our miscon- 
duct is not possible by suicide. One does not destroy any 
force in the universe because he changes its place of action. 
It would be as ¢ asy to create a world as to destroy it: to gen- 
erate a force de novo as to annihilate it. Hence any man 
who thinks he can escape the consequences of his wrongdoing 
by committing suicide is insane. For he dislikes that which 
should be dearest to himself, and attempts to abridge that 
which of all things can do the greatest good to mankind. 

Each scientific epoch is distinguished by some doctrine 
conspicuous for its influence on thought and action. The 
last half of the nineteenth century was distinguished for 
great progress, both in research and in application of truths. 
In the scientific world the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy stands out as the beacon light of that epoch. This 
doctrine is one of pure science, discovered and exploited 
with reference to force as a factor in material nature. Its 
discovery or advocacy had either no reference to religious 
views, or, if such was thought of, it was that this doctrine 
would prove hostile, and in the end subversive of all revela- 
tion. Hence this doctrine may be considered either as an 
unprejudiced or a hostile witness; therefore its testimony 
being unwillingly given as having still more force for that 
which it was intended to oppose. This doctrine affirms that 


there is a perpetual conservation of every force that now 
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exists. Moreover, there has never been any force created, any 
addition made to the sum total now existing, and no diminu- 
tion is possible at any future time. There may be trans- 
ference, transmutation, to any conceivable degree. It may 
now be in the form of matter; now spiritual, impalpable, or 
phenomenal; but in whatever mode it may exist it remains 
the same in quantity. These facts being admitted, what bear- 
ing have they on our subject ¢ 

Man is a force, the mightiest on earth, in the possession 
and exercise of a transcendant power. Considered merely in 
his physical organism he is but a reed—the weakest factor 
in nature. But by his intellect he makes himself the lord of 
nature, subduing all forces. ToAAd ra devva noidev avdparov 
decvorepov méAet * expresses in some measure the superiority 
of man, who can control everything physical. This wonder- 
ful agent man, like every phenomenal actor, is possessed of a 
duplicate nature, organ, and force, material and immaterial. 
It is a condition of a phenomenal world—and science obsti- 
nately insists there is no other—that these two factors must 
work in concert in order to produce any result apprehensible 
by the senses. Man has a body composed of material ingre- 
dients, which are integrated by a subtle principle—call it 
life, motion, molecular action, nervous irritation—some- 
thing which comes into the womb of the mother, and, there 
bringing its power of integration, gathers from the surround- 
ing materials of the world such ingredients as are suitable 
for its purpose, and in process of time evolves an inde- 
pendent living personality—‘A soul shall draw from out the 
vast.”+ The mere addition of the spermatic material of the 
one sex to that of the other does not, however, produce life in 
the great majority of cases. The combination of these two 
ingredients in an alembic of material construction would not 
effect this result. The attempt to manufacture these ingre- 
dients by mechanical means, and from them evolve a separate 
personality by the chemist’s manipulation would only mock 
the projector. But yet in real life these somehow combine 


* Sophocles, Antigone, 332-3 + Tennyson, “In Memoriam,” Sub. fine. 
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and act together. The subtle principle selects its own ma- 
terials; builds up its own instrument; continues to act 
through this as an organ until dissolution renders it ineapa- 
ble of further action. But no force has now been destroyed 
any more than it was created when at the time of joy it was 
proclaimed: A child is born into the world. The power, 
whatever that may be which began to integrate in the womb, 
and when it had completed its work there broke open the 
doors and came out to walk the earth as an independent actor, 
existed before in some form, if the conservation of force be a 
true doctrine. Even so it must exist after it has worn out 
its fleshly tenement, and can no longer display its activities 
through the disintegrating organ. We cannot but see that 
the living force which began to operate in the womb, in the 
egg, or whatever way generation be effected, is different from 
the material which it utilizes for its purposes; as different 
as the workman is from the material which he fashions. So 
in the elaboration of a living being the fashioning energy 
antedated the materials, the process, and the result achieved. 
And we must not forget that this force was as different from 
the product as Gubbis from his vase, as Jurgensen from his 
watch, as Fraunhofer from his spectroscope. 

Finally, however, the structure decays and disintegrates. 
During the progress of decay the instrument becomes less and 
less capable of doing the work of its tenant. “The spirit re- 
mains willing, though the flesh be weak.” The eye cannot 
transmit the luster of the soul; the cheeks fall in; the heart 
ceases to beat and the exhibition of phenomenal life is at an 
end. But neither part of the compound has been destroyed. 
This the scientist is ready to say of the body, but not of the 
soul or spirit. But we shall not permit him to be inconsistent. 
He must abide by his axiom of conservation. At the first 
act of the drama there was something different from the 
materials that were acted upon. So, during the “seven 
stages” of the play there was something different from mat- 
ter as there must be in every species of phenomenal action, 
that is, in organ, and a force which operates through it, as 
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an instrument. And we must even bear in mind that no 
force can do any more work than the organ through which it 
acts is capable of utilizing. The small metallic wire cannot 
transmit the powerful charge of electricity; the weak body 
of the infant cannot support the disproportionate intellect. 
So, again, when the body begins to decay it is asserted that 
the mind decays pari passu. This stock argument of materi- 
alism is either a sophism or a paralogism. It ignores alike 
all the facts of the case, and the analogy of nature. Thi 
force and the material through which it acts are disparate 
in their present form, and have no necessary connection with 
each other, save as conditions for phenomenal action. The 
size of the man, the strength of his body, have only an acci- 
dental relation to the force of his intellect. This is a self- 
evident fact. For the body is not an index of the amount of 
work the intellect can do—which would be the case if life 
consisted merely in the adjustment of material particles by 
molecular action. For while there must be a general cor- 
respondence between the size of the instrument and the force 
which operates through it, the instrument does not create the 
force which employs it; which must be the case if the doe- 
trine of materialism were true. So while there must be an 
organ adequate for the transmission of power, yet there is 
enough of variation from this principle to show that one is 
not the counterpart of the other, nor identical with it. For 
we have the precocious child regardless of bodily growth, 
and the dull man despite his vigorous body. So, also, when 
the bodily powers are weakened by sickness the mental 
vigor remains. When bodily decay or extreme old age brings 
a second childhood, or imbecility, this condition arises solely 
from the decay of the organ through which the mind acts. 
For in those painful cases, such as Kant, Swift, Coleridge, 
even the hobbling imbecility has its lucid moments; and 
there are flashes of the pristine brilliancy gleaming through 
the vacant stare. 

The purposes of this stage have been accomplished. The 
integration effected by the principle of life in the embryonic 
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state and in the subsequent growth has completely served its 
purpose. The decay of the instrument antedates the com- 
plete extinction of its power for transmitting force, even as 
the power for gradual growth from the weakest beginning 
antedated the perfecting of the machine through which the 
agent was to do its work. The power of integration existed 
in a separate form before it united the ingredients into a 
body; this has remained as a distinct factor, using the body 
as its organ; and now, standing at the threshold of dissolu- 
tion, it proclaims itself a separate force, to remain forever 
an unchanged personality, and undiminished in the universe 
of undiminished force. These facts are capable of disproof 
if they are not in harmony with other scientific data. The 
spiritual nature of man is as secure of a continued existence 
as any force in nature; and its immortality is established by 


the doctrine of the conservation of energy. 





But will it remain as a distinct, an independent factor ¢ 
The body which has been the organ through which the phe- 
nomenal activity of the soul has been exerted hastens to com- 
plete dissolution and disintegration, so that it is quickly re- 
solved into its ultimate elements. A changing, disin- 
tegrating process has never ceased; but has gone on part 
passu with the growth in the various periods of life, save 
that in the earlier the growth was most marked, and in the 
latter decay prevailed. But at the end of each period of 
from seven to nine years we have a body renewed de novo 
so that there is not a particle of matter now present which 
was there when the given period began. But during all this 
time the pe rsonality remained identical with itself. It is 
treated as the same by society ; by the law as the highest 
expression of human wisdom; and by consciousness rein- 
forced by memory. The feeling of guilt and innocence, the 
’ apportionment of praise and blame, the infliction of punish- 


ment and bestowal of rewards are conditioned on the con- 


tinued personality of the soul, that which constitutes the ego 
in each individuality. There are changes by development 


and growth, an expansion of thought and action, an increase 
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in efficiency for meeting the demands of duty which grow 
faster than the ability to meet them; so that the spiritual 
powers may never stagnate. But these changes leave the per- 
sonality and responsibility intact, both in foco conscientie 
and in foco juris civilis. Since the identity of the individual 
soul does not depend upon the size or constitution of the 
body, there is no proof that at the moment when soul and 
body separate the former is dissolved. For destroyed it can- 
not be. The soul up to this time has continued a personal, 
distinct, undivided force; and therefore will not change to 
something else or be disintegrated. Its existence, both for 
itself and as a factor among other individuals, depends upon 
this identity and indissoluble personality. Hence if it abides 
as a force in the universe it must be as a separate person in 
order to embody the characteristics which have hitherto con- 
stituted its individuality. For if it has been dissolved as a 
force, and incorporated with others, then the guilt or inno- 
cence cannot be punished or rewarded. 

There is a marked difference between our intellectual and 
moral personality and material things. The latter are all 
alike in their constituents and modes of existence. They can 
be classified, united, and separated, mixed and analyzed. 
Not so the individual character. This is unique; each one 
sui generis ; utterly incapable of so uniting as to form a large 
compound containing the collected forces of several. Each 
person has the power to make himself what he desires to be; 
while material is inert, save when acted upon ab extra. This 
could not be the case with the soul unless there were a con- 
stant to which the increments were added and from which 
the losses were subtracted. And what is the essential differ- 
ence between the soul and matter is that each soul itself, and 
only itself, can add to or subtract from its own intellectual 
or moral force. 

The point now is whether anything but a separate per- 
son could possess character, or add to its efficiency for 
thought and action. The individual builds up his own char- 
acter, which becomes his by absolute ownership. Virtue or 
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vice, intelligence or force of character, could not be gained 
in the lump, nor surrendered to be combined into a sum. If 
the soul lost its individuality, its responsibility would be 
ended. There is another marked difference between matter 
and intellectual or moral force. In the former there is a 
constant striving after union. Force, whether in the form 
of heat, light, or electricity, for example, constantly strives 
to free itself from isolation and join the sum of its kind in 
the universe. Not so intellect or moral force. This not only 
tends to segregation, but cannot exist in any other mode. The 
greater the increments and the wider the sphere of its con- 
scious action the more singular the character becomes, and 
hence the more individual. 

If, then, force is indestructible, in whatever mode it exists 
the truth applies with equal cogency. But the intellectual is 
greater than the physical because man can bring under trib- 
ute all the powers of the material world. The question be- 
comes more pertinent every day, What is there that man 
cannot do? And yet what would all this material world 
avail without some intellect to understand and utilize it‘ 
What would all material and intellectual forces and the re- 
sults of their combination avail unless there were virtue to 
control, and moral character to beautify and enjoy? A 
world of physical and intellectual energy might be supposed 
to exist alone, but it would be a veritable hell upon earth. 
The world has seen periods when vice was rampant, at which 
men stood aghast. And yet even in the worst times the world 
ever saw there was only a small part of the world’s energies 
given up exclusively to wickedness. But suppose that the 
worst haunts of vice were in no wise restrained by law; 
imagine, if we can, all the forces of man, in his control of the 
earth, let loose without the restraints of moral character, and 
we will be ready to admit that, while the physical forces of 
nature were created to be controlled by the mental powers of 
man, a fortiori they were put in the keeping of these moral 
forces which by their due exercise constitute heaven, but by 
their infraction, if complete, would make hell anywhere. 
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Why this digression’ If there is a conservation of energy, 
then this does not mean force of one kind rather than an- 
other; or if so, then, according to the doctrine of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest,” we are enabled to come back to our thesis. 
The moral foree which the individual soul and no other can 
create or integrate, appropriate, get possession of in some 
way, is his personal property; it constitutes his personality, 
and, being inseparable therefrom, must continue with that 
personality so long as this force is in existence. We have 
here the force of a demonstration. For this moral and intel 
lectual energy which has been inseparable from the agent 
during all his bodily changes could not be gained or lost save 
by his conscious instrumentality. If the soul perishes at 
death this perishes, and its force is lost to the universe. If 
this force is conserved the agent which alone gained and 
could wield it is conserved also. But this force is confessed 
ly conserved: then that agent from which it is inseparable 
abides untouched by time, the companion of eternity. 

The pessimist is wholly irrational and inconsistent. For 
if the tendency of the universe is only bad, he, as a part 
thereof, has neither the power nor the inclination to make it 
better. Not the power, because he alone is not sufficient to re- 
verse the order of nature; and not the inclination, because 
the temper which can see only a tendency to evil in all that 
is about him is such that he has no hope of success. If pessi- 
mism be the true interpretation of nature, then the continu- 
ance of any person or thing should be prevented. Life is 
only the prolongation of wretchedness, and should be ended 
by suicide—-though even this would be no remedy, because 
whatever one might do could only add to the greater misery 
under such a system. It would be useless, therefore, to prove 
immortality to a pessimist on @ priort grounds, since what is 
becoming worse continually must eventually destroy itself. 
Hence if this doctrine be true an immortality for the soul 
would only signify the unending and constantly increasing 
wretchedness of everything that has character or feeling. 


But there is no such thing as a rational or consistent pess!- 
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mist, since every act of an intelligent creature, being a vol 
untary addition to his misery, as well as every movement of 
material agents under such a system, can only make things 
worse. For such, “their strength would be to sit still’ (Isa. 
xxx, 7). The irrationality of pessimism which denies im- 
mortality is another proof of immortality as a part of an 
organized scheme of nature, which is always rational. 

Dismissing pessimism as a monstrous absurdity, we turn 
to optimism as the rational exponent of the universe. ‘This 
indeed is the only scheme which can account for the continu- 
ance of the world. The possibility of adaptation of means to 
ends, and these ends in turn to others, could only take place 
under a system where all things are “working together for 
good.” The constancy of nature is the expression in physics 
of the universal prevalence of truth. For truth is the cor- 
respondence in material things of the laws which govern the 
world, even as truth in intellectual and moral relations is the 
correspondence between what rational and moral agents 
think and do, and what is required of them as parts of the 
system. Now, this truth is just as necessary in mental and 
moral action as in physical. Departure from this in the one 
ease would reduce the universe of matter to chaos. In the 
other it would wreck character, and therefore render happi 
ness impossible. Hence it is a necessary postulate that a 
falsehood in the spiritual universe is as fatal as a break in 
the constancy of physical nature. 

The impossibility of falsehood working any good under a 
moral system is as clear as any intuition, logical or mathe- 
matical demonstration. We make this postulate without any 
fear of successful contradiction. Now, it is a fact that we 
do better work when in hope than in despair. The certainty 
of ultimate success to one who is guided by reason gives the 
same support as though the result were in sight. On this 
principle the preparations of childhood and youth are made. 
There is a goal after which we strive, which is always mov- 
ing forward in exact proportion to the strength gained to 


occupy a vantage ground already secured. It is not the order 
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of nature that blades, flowers, and mature fruit, that educa- 
tion, experience, and full fruition, should come at the same 
time. Now, we know that there is evermore a reaching for- 
ward for something in advance. This process is a never- 
ending one. For at the close of a strenuous life the feeling 
of imperfect achievement is stronger than at any preceding 
period ; and heartfelt in exact proportion to the efforts which 
have been made. But at each stage of progress the preced- 
ing period has been found to be merely introductory to that 
which is to follow. If, then, the soul ceases to exist just 
when it has reached its highest grade of preparation for activ- 
ity, this belies all previous experience, as well as the analogy 
by which we project the present into the future. Therefore, 
if the order of nature be fixed and true, the denial of immor 
tality is demonstrably false. 

We see a constant tendency toward the administration of 
justice, it is true; but this is after something which is not 
reached. A system of vast extent in time or space cannot 
work out its results at once. There must be long preparation 
of means, and these working in combined action toward a 
definite result. The tendency may be all which we, from our 
contracted vision, can see. The comet may have so much 
ellipticity in its orbit that it will not return to our system in 
a million of years. But the section of its parabola which 
submits to our calculus proves the size of its orbit, and the 
time which must be taken to traverse it. Science has no mis- 
giving about the time of return, though it may be delayed un- 
til after this world has ceased to be habitable. For nature tells 
no lies. The orbit of man’s destiny is partly disclosed. That 
part shows that while justice is trying to rectify itself it has 
not had time to complete the work, but the result is inevi- 
table: But time must be given in the one case as in the other 
for the laws of the system to work out their results. Men 
suffer wrongs in this world which are not righted. They 
make preparation for work which appears to stop at the time 
when they are best fitted for its continuance. The personal 
equation, or the momentum of character with which they 
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have endowed themselves, ends at the point where it has be- 
come most energetic for future use. If this be the case, then 
all human experience is false; all improvement in intellect 
and morals is founded upon a lie. 

The early history of all science begins by reducing a chaos 
of contradictory data to a consistent system. What are at first 
seeming discords are found by a wider generalization, through 
which each element is seen in its connections with others, 
to be a concord. The perturbations of the solar system 
are not disorders but are due to movements whose causes 
when grasped will be found to be evidences of still greater 
harmony. Science once was uncertain, because it thought 
chance reigned. Now it has no misgivings as to the outcome 
of what was seemingly the most contradictory to facts al- 
ready established. Nay, more: chance itself has been proved 
by mathematical demonstration to be amenable to systematic 
order; and thus the last element of uncertainty has been ex- 
pelled from the universe. Truth prevails everywhere in 
physics. It is equally so in morals. Hence there can be no 
such thing as injustice finally prevailing on the assumption 
that there is a future life for the display of those forces of 
intellect and character which were interrupted here. For 
what was begun in man’s day upon earth shall be completed 
in God’s day in eternity. 

If there be a conservation and persistence of energy in the 
physical world, a fortiori, in that domain for which the phys- 
ical world was made. Yet it is often said that there is waste 
in seeds which never germinate; or if they advance thus far 
are checked and amount to nothing. The exuberance of 
nature is so great that she can afford a prodigal waste. Nay, 
she must destroy the major part to prevent the world from 
being overrun with creatures of every degree of development 
in organization, for which there is no sustenance possible to 
bring them to maturity. This view proceeds upon a confu- 
sion of statements. First, the conservation of energy per- 
mits no loss of force. But the undeveloped germ is a loss of 
force. For there is an undoubted preparation for something 
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which never is realized. On the contrary, it is here held that 
what is apparently checked in development is not necessarily 
so. or the resources of the universe in space, time, and 
energy, and the Power which shapes and controls them, are 
absolutely unlimited and inexhaustible. Hence every seed 
which merely sprouts, every flower which fails to produce 
seed or fruit, is not thereby excluded from the chance of per- 
fect fruition. There is room enough, time enough, power 
enough for their complete development. These embryonic 
forces seem to disappeai utterly ; but nature’s bookkeeping 
omits no item, however small. 

If it were possible for the assassin to stop the career for 
good of an active soul, then the destiny of the world would 
be in the hands of bad men, and God’s purposes would be 
thwarted. But who believes that the accursed assassin Booth 
by his awful act destroyed Lincoln’s energy for good work ¢ 
If evil has that power the universe is ruled by a malignant 
demon instead of a righteous God. Yet that result would 
follow if when the mortal life of the martyr ceased he had no 
further existence. For martyrdom would mean extinction 
of all the martyr’s energies. And if the personality did not 
survive the energi 5 wi d be dissipated, since all the fore : 
the character, are the increment which the personality has 
won for itself by responsible action. They could belong to 
no other, because each pe rsonality is SUL gene ris. And hence 
if there be no immortality it is in the power of the assassin to 
destroy the greatest force in our world, and which had been 
integrated by that particular life. 

The death of young children for lack of care is a heinous 
crime. For the soul that has integrated to itself an organ 
and secured a footing in this world has a right to live and 
develop on earth, which only the Creator has a right to de- 
stroy. That right when usurped by another becomes the 
greatest wrong that can be perpetrated. If this can be done 
with impunity the ordinances of nature are overthrown, and 
are at the mercy of diabolism. When Rousseau, the filthy 


brute—despite his hypocritical whining about the beauty of 
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virtue and his elegant theories of education in Emile— 
copulated like another beast with his brutal paramour, and 
they in concert produced a child, every year at least, to be 
sent straightway to a foundling hospital to be killed there 
by unfeeling nurses, there is a sum of wickedness wrought 
which no language is adequate to describe. Into this action 
from the begetting to the destruction of the child every 
species of hideous and revolting wickedness centers. Now, 
if there be no immortality for such souls, if there be no pun- 
ishment for those who wrong them, there is an injustice of 
the most portentous magnitude for which there is no redress ; 
there is a disorder in the moral universe for which there is 
no remedy. Now, if there be the least disorder in the phys 
ical universe, for which there is no provision in physical 
law, then this disorder, however little in its inception, will 
reduce the whole to chaos. But here is a disorder, a per- 
turbation of moral forces, for which, if the soul perishes at 
death, there is no rectification. This disorder will therefore 
work as complete chaos in the moral as the physical disorder 
would in the material universe. But no such disorder is con- 
ceivable. As the moral and physical universe are coordinat 
parts of one system, ruled by the same almighty Power, we 


have an absolute demonstration that the soul must live beyond 








this life to render the administration of justice possible. 

The desire for life begins with the dawn of consciousness. 
[t is the groundwork of all our plans for the future and the 
incentive to all noble deeds. What effort will be made for 
culture, or the power which education gives for efficient work, 
if no sphere for action is permitted ¢ Preparation for the 
duties of this life is made in the hope that there will be 
time and place here for their exercise. But as the prepara- 
tion for this life is chiefly disciplinary for character this 
preparation is predicated of future existence. For this life 
at the longest is brief; and when to this is added the con- 
tingency that it may be prematurely ended there is really no 
incentive left for effort. It is doubtful whether any person 
has ever lived who, after the experiences of failure that come 
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to us all, would accept this life as a boon if severed from the 
hope of immortality. Doubtless it will be said, Many excel- 
lent people do not believe the doctrine, and yet do Zor xl work. 
We dissent from this statement. We do not believe there is, 
or ever has been, a human being who, when in his senses, did 
not in his inmost soul believe in and hope for immortality. 
[t is true there are multitudes who have acted so badly in this 
life that they do not desire another because they are sure, if 
justice be done them, there can be only evil in store for them. 
Thus it would seem we have in the influence which a hope of 
immortality has on such as strive after the best attainments, 
and in the effect which wrongdoing has in making the thor- 
oughly depraved wish for a never-waking oblivion, what 
amounts to a demonstration for an eternal life. 

The basis of all systems of religion is the belief in immor- 
tality. Without this doctrine religion would have no signifi- 
cance. It would be a mockery to tell men to do right 
and abstain from wrong if there were no difference in the in- 
fluence which their conduct could have on themselves or 
others. And if virtue deserved no reward, and vice no pun- 
ishment, this would be because they are both ddtagopa— in 
different. Religion, whether natural or revealed, projects 
this principle beyond the present life. It provides a system 
by which all failures in justice shall be rectified. For expe 
rience tells us that injustice does, either by secrecy, bribery, 
powerful connections, flight, a thousand methods, escape the 
ill desert and prove the best-administered laws to be a 
failure. In this way no atonement is, or indeed can be, made 
to outraged society. Take an extreme case: An assassin who 
has bereaved a nation of a noble ruler may, when in danger 
of arrest, take his own life, and thus if there is no future 
existence complete ly baffle justice. For he escapes all legal 
punishment, which, in many eases of enormity, could not be 
adequate by any torture however acute and protracted. This 
ease if unprovided for in the economy of nature would wreck 
any moral system. For it would prove that there are no 


forces nor methods of ap lication sufficient for its own pres- 
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ervation. lLlence if there were no immortality provided for 
by revelation we must provide it by an absolute necessity as 
drastic as that which holds the stars in their courses. Vol- 
taire was constrained to say, “If there were no God we must 
of necessity make one.” If there were no rewards for virtue, 
and no punishment for wickedness, the conscience of hu- 
manity would devise an immortality, where there is a heaven 
to reward and-a hell to punish; so that there might be an ad- 
justment in the balance sheet of nature. 

The belief in a future life being, then, the basis and con- 
dition of all religions, we next inquire as to its influence on 
humanity. Has it been beneficial or injurious? This ques- 
tion admits of but one answer. It has been the only element 
by which the world has made progress in culture, in virtue, 
in all that distinguishes the man from the brute. This will 
be denied only by those whom pessimism or agnosticism has 
shown to be wholly perverted. Leaving these where they 
have placed themselves, beyond the limits of reason, we will 
deal with men as rational creatures, amenable to the world’s 
ordinances which they are compelled willingly or by con- 
straint to accept. 

Every religion that has ever claimed the credence of men 
did so because it offered some evidence of benefit to its vota- 
ries. If it came professing to do harm it would have no 
better ground for acceptance than pessimism or agnosticism. 
It may have made false promises. It may have deceived its 
adherents under pledges of worldly gain and thus deluded 
them at first. But experience would be a crucial test; and 
such promises would entail ruin upon the system they pur 
ported to sustain. Hence both from a priori reasons, and 
from the evidence of testing, the condition on which a rell- 
gion would be proposed or accepted must be its beneficent 
influence on humanity. And such has been the influence of 
all the great religions of the world— Judaism, and its sup- 
plement, Christianity; Islamism, Confucianism, and Par- 
seeism; and also of every modification of these except Bud 
dhism. This, if it ean be called a religion, does not appear to 
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teach a separate imioortality for each soul, but an absorp 
tion into the personality of buddha. And yet this involves 
a future existence, and with it the qualities or character 
which the soul integrated while on earth. Hence if there be 
the conservation of en rey the soul when reabsorbed into the 
essence or personality of Buddha must take with it all the 
increments of power, virtue, vice, which it has gained for it- 
self. These, as positive forces for virtue or negative powers 
for vice, are still there to work out their results through an 
agent or personality. [For these are in no way changed by 
reabsorption, because their essential nature remains identical. 
This can be clearly seen in the companion systems whose creed 
affirms metempsychosis as the condition of continued exist- 
ence. Here the soul continues in another avatar, occupying a 
new body, indeed, but carrying into this all its original and 
acquired characteristics. And expressly because justice did 


not complete its work, either in purifying or punishing, the 


life will be prolong d until there is that consummation which 
the Christian revelation clearly enunciates: “He that is holy, 
let him be holy still; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy 
still.” 

From this digression we return to our thesis that all re- 
ligions which have CVCl ln en advoeated obtain credence be- 
cause they promise a betterment of human conditions, and a 
perfect consummation in future of what is left imperfect 
here. If it be said that religions are imperfect in their con- 
ception and enunciation, we reply that the creatures to whom 
they appeal are themselves incomplete in their intellectual 
and moral character. When God speaks to man it must be 
in the terms of man’s comprehension, that is, anthropomor- 
phieally. If he were to speak in the language of absolute 
truth and infinite knowledge none but an infinite being could 
understand the message. Hence he must condescend to the 
measure of our comprehension. And though the truth in it- 
self be infallible, and the message conveying it be perfect, 


vet the terms in which it is enunciated must be understood 


in a lower degree, or made inferior to its real signification. 
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While the divine law is absolute in its essential nature, the 
terms of its enunciation must be such that it ean be com- 
prehended and obeyed by those for whom it was revealed. 

It being demonstrated that every religion has its founda- 
tion in future rewards and punishments, we are prepared to 
bring this contention to the test of the law of excluded 
middle: It is either true or false. Not that every religion 
offered to men is absolutely true in all the terms of its enun- 
ciation. The extent of the meaning “true” which is here 
intended has already been made clear. Nor do we deny that 
there have been accretions partially, perhaps wholly, false, 
and unwarranted interpretations. But taking each religion 
as a sum total, and all of them combined, their influence upon 
human nature has been salutary. Such being the tendency 
of all religions, and most of all the Christian revelation 
which stands or falls with the doctrine of a future life (1 Cor. 
xv, 14-18), the alternative meets us directly: These religions 
are true as a unit, or they are false. There is no escape from 
this dilemma. Between direct contradiction any middle is 
excluded. If, then, this is inevitable, there follows at once 
another equally drastic alternative: As they are true or false, 
then the influence which they have exerted upon the world 
has been caused either by truth or by falsehood. Th y derive 
all their warrant from the assertion that there is a future 
life where the miscarriages of justice for want of time, or 
sphere of action, in this life can be rectified. Without 
immortality no religion has any sanction. For the present 
life is so evidently disciplinary that it would mean nothing 
without a field for display of matured character; just as 
every stage of life from infancy to maturity has its raison 
d’étre in that which is to follow. There is no reason for this 
life if it be ended prematurely and no other is to follow. It 
is a mistake in the ordinances of nature because it is a mis 
carriage of justice and a triumph of evil. This also amounts 
to a demonstration. 

In conclusion: The universe, whether physical or moral— 


rather both as coordinates of system—is based upon truth. 
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The laws of nature—its constancy of movement, its un- 
varying results in the complicated movements of the worlds, 
or the molecular action in forming the crystal, or the definite 
proportions of elements in the compound—rest in their ulti- 
mate analysis on the infallible truth which prevails in ma- 
terials and their forces. If this be the case in one part, then 
in all. Religion declares that there is a future life. If this 
be false, then all the good which religion has ever wrought 
in the world rests upon a falsehood ; the strongest motive that 
ever actuated man rests upon a false basis; the structure of 
the universe is false; and the mind as the interpreter of the 
phenomena of the universe acts upon a lie. Our hopes, our 
fears, are groundless; and our life on earth is all a falsehood. 
From such a nightmare of unbelief we awake to the light of 
revealed truth. Life is a boon, to be desired now, by him 
who is sane, as a preparation at each moment for its further 
continuance; with the assurance that it does not cease at the 
moment when by discipline it has become best fitted for a 
wider sphere. All the thoughts, all the aspirations, all the 
motives to be derived from reason or experience, declare with 


the force of a demonstration, OuR LIFE SHALL NEVER END. 
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Arr. 1L.—SOME DISEASES OF MODERN BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 

We know that the so-called higher criticism of the Bible 
is one of the newer branches of science. We know also that 
this criticism has proved itself to be a most formidable antag 
onist in that it has brought about a mighty revolution in the 
province of the estimation of the Bible. May one not, how 
ever, call in question the soundness of this criticism of our 
day ¢ I] think so, and shall undertake to describe some of its 
diseases. Symptoms of such are in my judgmeut discernible 
in three spheres of the life of this young antagonist. Thes 
diseases may be termed bodily, physiological, and psycho 
logical. But permit me to unfold my meaning. 

1. Nothing threatens the bodily organism of man more 
than the intrusion into it of foreign bodies. These destroy 
the tissues and poison the blood, this last source of bodily 
health. But can it be said that such foreign elements have 
forced their way into the body of modern biblical criticism ? 
I believe that such is the case, for what the blood is to the life 
of the body, that are the norms, or authoritative standards, 
in the province of criticism. False, inadequate standards, 
therefore, resemble the foreign bodies which poison the blood. 
Such false standards have been, however, frequently applied 
in more recent biblical criticism. 

A standard which, it is maintained, cannot do justice to 
Hebrew writings is nevertheless applied when these are com- 
pared as to external age with Babylonian-Assyrian literature, 
and when the assertion is made that certain portions of the 
latter, because older, must therefore of necessity be also from 
original sources of greater antiquity than are the correspond- 
ing portions of the Old Testament. This method of pro- 
cedure has been more than once apparent in recent times. 
In the lecture of Friedrich Delitzsch, “Babel und Bibel,” 
for example, we were told that a considerable number of 


Bible stories had now suddenly come to light in purer and 
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more original form out of the night of Babylonian treasure 
mounds. In other ] has often been emphasized that 
the cuneiform tallets which contain the “Creation-epic and 


the Flood-episode of the Gilgames-epic” are many centuries 
older than the Pentateuch sources in which the correspond 
ing record of the creation and the flood are found. But the 
age of the source of any given text does not determine th: 
originality of the text itself. The contents of a text taken 
from an older document need not for that reason be the mor 
original. Another form of the same text having become fixed 
at a later time may nev rtheless give expression to the result 
of a much more faithful and reliable tradition. Who would 
question, for instance, that the Rechabites at the time of 
Jeremiah had for centuries most faithfully preserved the life 
ideal of their ancestor? Or who will deny the possibility 


that the more original form of certain traditions was pre 


served by the Israelites? Nor are proofs lacking for the fact 
that the strength of the human memory while yet unsup 
ported by written documents is far greater than in times of 
much writing? To this fact Julius Cesar ealled attention 
(De Bello Gallico, vi, 14, 4). And has not the human 


memory preserved for centuries the 153,826 words which 
compose the Rigveda? IHas it not also retained the Arabian 
poems called Hamasa ? 

Another false standard of biblical criticism is apparent 


when the identity ot conceptions in religion is taken for 


granted between people genealogically or geographically re 
lated to each othe Phis has oceurred not unfrequently of 
late; and in the book recently (1902) written by P. Torge 
on Asherah und Astart p. 35) we read explicitly : “From 


} 


the relation hip ( xisti between the peoples of western Asia 


in respect to culture, it follows without question(!) that this 


relationship exists al in respect to religion.” But logie 
teaches that two objects agreeing in five points may still 
differ in a sixth; and | often this is the ease in fact! Thus 
we also find among the Israelites many sure elements of an 


exceptional culture; for example, the circumcision of male 
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children on the eighth day, the avoiding of honey in offerings 
(Lev. ii, 11), which among the Babylonians and other peo- 
ples was so used, a specified number of unclean animals 
(Lev. xi; Deut. xiv), ete. Hence the genealogical kinship 
existing between Israel and the other Semitic peoples cannot 
be made the basis for the conclusion that Israel necessarily 
resembled other Semites in religion also. 

Again, there sometimes appear on a body certain excres- 
cences which have never been regarded as signs of health in 
its life process. Should not one-sided exaggerations in bib- 
lical criticism be likewise indicative of a crippled organism ¢ 

ut such one-sidedness has appeared in more recent discus- 
sions concerning the relative worth of Babylonian literature 
and the Bible records. Let us consider again the lecture of 
Delitzsch on “Babel und Bibel.” We find there not one word 
concerning the lack of objectivity which can be pointed out 
here and there in the cuneiform records. What a pleasing 
contrast is met with in the book which Carl Berold, professor 
of Assyriology at Heidelberg, has recently (1903) written 
on Ninive und Babylon! Were we read: “One should never 
forget that the Babylonian-Assyrian annals, and ‘Boasting- 
Inscriptions’ also, are either entirely silent concerning the 
report of questionable legends and evident defeats, or at least 
as far as possible avoid them” (p. 61). Thus it is, for in- 
stance, with reference to the undertakings which Sennacherib 
wished to carry out against King Hezekiah and Jerusalem 
(comp. 2 Kings xviii, 13, sq.). Has not Delitzsch also thus 
kept silent concerning the Old Testament? He declares that 
W. Robertson Smith and Wellhausen have proved that the 
Old Testament chronology has been accommodated to a sys 
tem of sacred numbers, and that, therefore, four hundred 
and eighty years were reckoned backward from the close 
of the exile to the founding of Solomon’s temple (p. 23). 
The one-sidedness which he has manifested in the treatment 
of the historical books of both the Babylonians and the 
Hebrews is hereby established. The above statement of 


Smith and Wellhausen is, moreover, easily disproved. This 
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number four hundred and eighty occurs nowhere in the Old 
Testament, whereas another sum of four hundred and eighty 
years is specifically mentioned (1 Kings vi, 1), reckoning 
the years from the exodus to the beginning of the building 
of the temple. The years of the reign of the separate kings 
also must have been handed down; otherwise wherefore 
should fifty-five years have been assigned to King Manasseh 
and only two years to his son Ammon ¢ 

Another example of such abnormal developments of bib 
lical criticism is found in the lecture of Delitzsch which gives 
a detailed verbal description of the Babylonian report of the 
creation and says: “A glorious scene follows: After Marduk 
has fastened a mighty net at north, south, east, and west 
that nothing of Tiamat may eseape, he, clad in glittering 
armor and wrapped in majestic brillianey, mounts his chariot 
drawn by four fiery steeds, and gazed upon with wonder by 
the gods round about, straightway approaches the dragon 
(Tiamat) and his warrior host and sends forth the challenge 
to a duel,” ete. Thus has Delitzsch praised the Baby lonian 
account. He has, however, omitted, among other things, the 
following words which Marduk is said to have addressed to 
his father: “If (in truth) I, your avenger, conquer Tiamat 
and deliver you, then gather yourselves together and make 
my fate preeminent. If you sit together joyfully in Up- 
schukkinaku, may I, when I open my mouth, in your stead 
decree fate” (Keilinschr. Bibl., vi, 1, 12, f.). Thus the pas- 
sage according to which Marduk has first specified for him- 
self a reward before undertaking the combat is omitted. On 
the other hand, the monotheism which we meet with in the 
Old Testament account is explained as originating in the 
timidity and fearfulness of a learned priest, who, it is 
claimed, has in his timidity omitted from his account all 
polytheistic elements. Such prejudiced judgments are ab- 
normal developments of modern biblical criticism, and can 
never be considered as indications of healthy organic devel- 
opment. 


The mistakes of modern biblical criticism thus far men- 
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tioned are all of them but special examples of that false gen- 
eralization which one meets with only too often in all the 
newer branches of science. For this reason it was natural 
to treat these elements of weakness first. 

2. Other symptoms of disease are discernible in what may 
be termed the physiological sphere of the life of modern bib- 
lieal criticism. 1 would characterize them as a weakness of 
the eyes, or a kind of color blindness. It was, of course, nat- 
ural after the long reign of Jewish tradition to first of all 
give attention to those newly discovered elements in the Old 
Testament which protested against the legitimacy of this 
reign. But now the time has come that attention be given to 
those elements which speak in favor of the trustworthiness 
of the Old Testament, and of such there are many. Among 
these are to be numbered, first of all, all those passages which 
show that the people of Israel sought to establish for the 
memory certain concrete points of support. Such fulera 
memoria are, for example, the following: the Tamarisk 
which Abraham planted at Beer-sheba (Gen. xxi, 33); the 
heap of witness (Gen. xxxi, 47); the pot of manna (Exod. 

- 
33 


xvi, 33, and xxxiv, 35; Num. xvii, 10); the twelve stones 


Ts 


which were brought up out of the Jordan (Josh. iv, 63; vill, 
30). Of especial interest is the altar which the returning 
warriors of Reuben, Gad, and East Manasseh built for them- 
selves on the west bank of the Jordan (xxii, 26) in order that 
this altar might witness in later times that they belonged to 
the people of Jahwe. Other such elements are the stone 
Eben-ezer (stone of help) (1 Sam. vii, 12); the sword of ; 
Goliath hung as a trophy of victory in the sanctuary at Nob 
(xxi, 9); the statue which Absalom had erected in order that 
it should preserve the memory of his name(2 Sam. xviii, 18). 
The same significance for the fostering of historical memory 
is found in Israel in the arrangement to transmit from gen- 
eration to generation the passover tradition (Exod. xiii, 8-10, 
ete.), or to sing over and over again certain songs (Deut. j 
xxxi, 21; 2 Sam. i, 18). The actual vividness of the histor- 


ical consciousness of the Israelites is established by the 
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following series of facts: First, many elements of the cul- 
ture of Israel are traced to sources outside of Israel. This 
is the case with the courts of justice which Moses estab 
lished on the recommendation of Jethro (Exod. xviii, 19), 
and with the greater part of the work in the building of Solo 
mon’s temple (1 Kings vii, 13). Not even the national pride 
has suppressed these remembrances. Again, there are men- 
tioned many stages and gradations of the internal develop 


ment of Israel. To begin with a very external matter, the 
zeal with which the change in geographical names has been 
noted is worthy of mention, as, for example, in the words, 
“Bela (the same is Zoar)” (Gen. xiv, 2b), ete. One may 
bear in mind also the definition of old measures and weights 
(Exod. xvi, 36; xxx, 13, ete.), the explanation of old names 
of months (1 Kings vi, 1, ete.), the mention of the change of 
the name seer to prophet (1 Sam. ix, 9), and the notice of the 
origin of a remarkable popular custom (xxx, 15). The: 

are, moreover, many passages in which instances of religiou 
aberration and subsequent reformation are recorded (1 Sai 

xi, 1, sq., ete.; 2 Kings xviii, 4; xxiii, 5). Furthermore, it 
is to be noticed that the ancient historians of Israel did not 
in their characterization of the most prominent men of their 
nation conceal their faults which historical tradition ascribed 
to them. In the story of Abraham it is related that he r 

quested of his wife that she call herself his sister (Gen. xii, 
13), while formerly she had been simply his half-sister (xx, 
12). The attacks of skepticism also by which a Moses and an 
Aaron paid tribute to their humanity have not been con- 
cealed (Num. xx, 10, f., 24; xxvii, 14; Deut. xxxii, 57; Psa. 
evi, 32, f.). These ancient historians have further honored 
truth in that they have mentioned the adultery of David 
(2 Sam. xii, 1, sq.; 1 Kings xv, 5) and the false tolerance of 


Solomon (1 Kings xi, 6 


). Neither is the picture of King 
Hezekiah, who could be so highly praised (2 Kings xviii, 3), 
entirely one of light. The religious ethical strenuousness of 


Israel has not omitted its own shadow (xx, 17). Further 


more, in explanation of the eclectic narrative of the chroni- 
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cle r in which, for example, the story of David's adultery is 
missing, the following is to be noted: The later Judaism es- 
tablished the notable custom according to which passages of 
the Old Testament in which deeds objectionable on moral 
grounds are mentioned were either not translated or not read 
at all in the services of the synagogue (Tract, Sopherim ix, 
9-11). The women and the minors who participated in the 
worship were to be protected against ethical and moral of 
fenses. This practice of the Jews may be used in explana- 
tion of the method followed by the chronicler. The older 
historical books in which the adultery of David is narrated 
were not destroyed, and later writings also contain several 
sharp utterances against Solomon (Sir. xlvii, 19, ete.; Pr. 
Sol. il, 15-18, ete. ). 

In order to avoid every appearance of a weakness of the 
eyes or color blindness, modern biblical criticism must in its 
operations carefully observe all material which lies before 
it. And what can this material be? It ean be, in the first 
place, that which in the critical analysis of a literary work 
is designated the common basis of the writings which, be- 
cause of certain differences, are to be distinguished from each 
other within this work. Who could not independently and 
without hesitation, for instance, point out this in detail in ref- 
erence to the Pentateuch? Nevertheless, I will explain a sin- 
gle instance more carefully. For this purpose let us consider 
the story of the exodus of Israel from Egypt. Here one source 
(the Elohist) relates the following: Pharaoh pursued Israel 
with all his chariots, among which were six hundred chosen 
ones. Then God commanded Moses: “Lift up thy rod, stretch 
forth thy hand over the sea, and divide it that the children of 
Israel] may pass over dry shod.” Thereupon the angel of the 
Lord which went before the camp of Israel removed and 
went behind them, and the children of Tsrael under his pro- 
tection passed over dry-shod (Exod. xiv, 7, 9a8, 16, 19a, 
22a). Another narrator expresses himself thus: The pillar 
of the cloud went from before their face and stood behind 
them, and in this manner came between Israel and the Egyp- 
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tians so that the two armies could not approach each other 
during the night. At the same time Jahwe dried up the sea 
during the night by means of a strong east wind. While it 
was yet night both armies passed over. Toward morning 
Jahwe, with the pillar of fire, discomfited the Egyptians, and 
at the same time blocked the wheels of their chariots so that 
they turned and fled in consternation, while the sea returned 
and buried them beneath its waves. (So the Jahwist, Exod. 
xiv, 5, f., 9aa, 10aba, ete.) A third version reads: From Sue- 
eoth the Israelites journeyed to Etham, and according to the 
will of Jahwe were to turn from there to Pihahiroth on the 
Red Sea. Thither Pharaoh pursued them, but Israel cried 
unto Jahwe, and upon his command Moses stretched out his 
hand over the sea and the waters parted. The Egyptians fol- 
lowed after Israel to the middle of the sea. Moses again 
stretched forth his hand. Then the waters of the sea re 

turned and covered the Egyptians. (So the source E. P., 
that is, the Esoteric-priestly Pentateuch source, as I have 
suggested designating it in my Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, Exod. xiii, 20; xiv, 1-4; vill, 9aBb, 10bB, 15, 17, f.., ete. ) 
Certainly we here discover gradations such as easily develop 
in the handing down of old recollections; but there are in 
these narratives also many elements of agreement. And 
which are the more important, the elements which the narra- 
tives have in common or their differences? It is self-evident 
that the fundamental elements which are common to all nar- 
ratives must be recognized as the more important. So, for 
instance, the great fundamental points in the accounts of the 
battle of Waterloo re main the more important, while the dif 
ferences of these accounts fall into the background. That the 


people of Israel at this time were brought through the Red 
Sea by the miraculous intervention of Providence remains 
the kernel without which the shell with its variations in color 
and corrugations could not even have developed. This should 
not have been forgotten by H. Winckler, the critic who thinks 


that Israel never came out of Egypt at all, but only migrated 


from Musran, a district in the eastern part of the Sinai pen- 
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insula. This hypothesis is fully elucidated in my booklet 
Fuenf Neue Arabische Landschafisnamen im Alten Testa- 
ment (1901 ), Pp. 20, f. Another side of a critically divided 
work which in positive worth rises above every separate 
part of the same are those portions which like exquisitely 
carved pillars and corner stones stand out in its structure. 


Who would not at once call to mind the songs and poetical 


sentences such as the verses of scorn about the city of Hesh 
bon which has been burned to ashes (Num. xxi, 27-30); the 
beautiful song of the well, “Spring up, O well!” (verse 17, 
sq. 3) the signal words, “Arise thou, O Jehovah!” ete. (x, 
35): the benediction of Aaron (vi, 24-26); the song of 
triumph (Exod. xv, 1, sq.) ¢ With perfect right one imme- 
diately thinks of these parts, for that which has been said r 
above has now been brought more fully to light through the 
comparative study of the literatures; these poems, namely, 

are the older portions of the national literature. A ray of / 
this light also falls upon portions of the Pentateuch, such as 

the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix, 3-27), and farther back to ' 
the war song of Lamech (iv, 23, sq.). And still how easily 
it may happen that these and other kernels of gold do not re- 
ceive their full valuation when we estimate the documentary 
evidences of the Pentateuch! The age of the Jahwistic 
Pentateuch document, which by most critics is considered to . 
be the oldest—though I think wrongly so (comp. my Jntro- 
duction, p. 205)—is placed between the years 850-625 (Cor- . 
nill) without continually and with emphasis adding, “Apart | 
from the age of the foundations upon which was built this 

Jahwistie formulation of recollections of ancient Israel.” 

Yet, in a critically divided work there is, aside from its / 
separate documents and foundations, something positive, and 
that is the work itself. This would still be the case even if 
the process of scholarly division should succeed in dis- 
covering all the separate parts and layers of the literary 
monument in question so that not even a remnant should 
remain undivided. Even then there would still be about this 





literary production that positive element which we call its 
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structure, its organizing idea, its pervading spirit. This side 
of a literary work, however, attains to a still greater impor- 
tance when it is not possible to thus completely subdivide it 
into separate parts and layers—that is, when there still re- 
mains an indivisible remnant. Even the principal negative 
product of modern biblical criticism possesses something 
positive which is not to be overlooked. It has, for instance, 
been compelled to put on record the fact that the Pentateuch 
is not an absolute unit but rather comprises different con 
ceptions of the same gem of ancient recollections. But in 
this very fact a spirit of conservatism is met with which con 
stitutes an important element in estimating the historical 
worth of the oldest Hebrew records. The facts which be 
come evident from the analysis of these records are as fol- 
lows: Israel desired to preserve all there was of the precious 
heritage of its recollections, even though a sporadic dishar 
mony of statements should thereby come about. The case of 
the old traditions in Israel was similar to that which we find 
among the Egyptians and elsewhere in antiquity. For “in 
the valley of the Nile the attempt was not made to put into 
the text-book form the native religion, ruling out that which 
contradicted the principal doctrines, nor to unify these. 
Rather was all that the ancestors had believed faithfully pre- 
served with all which later generations had added” (Alfred 
Wiedemann, Die Todten und thre Reiche im Glauben der 
alten Aegypter, 1900, p. 9). Further, it is remarked in one 
place by Herodotus, “I am obliged to narrate that which is 
the common tradition, but to believe it I am in no wis 
ce mpelled” (vii, 152, Ey@ ddeiAw Aéyety ta Aeydueva KrA), 
The similar sentence of Lucian is to be noted: “I will an- 
nounce them (the popular traditions concerning the goddes 

that is, the ‘Assyrian Juno’) in their entirety, but do not my- 
self accept them as true” (De Dea Syra, p. 11). The same 


custom of combining new traditions with old is still found in 
s of law; for Schulehan Arukh writes 
against libation wine and mentions the religion of Baal-peor, 
or that of Mercury, as if it still existed (G. Marx-Dalman, 
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Juedisches Fremdenrecht, 1886, p. 23). And what a pre- 
cious fruit has, in addition, grown out of this tendency to con- 
serve the whole of this old material! If, for instance, the 
contents of the Pentateuch were in itself entirely harmonious, 
the inference might easily be made that the whole had been 
evolved from the thought of a single intellect, or at least of 
one system. But, as it is, the Pentateuch witnesses to the 
fact that it has not been skillfully made, but has grown in 
the medium of a progressive history of the kingdom of God, 
the glowing and splendid reflection of an historical fact. Of 
a truth, here are a considerable number of elements which the 
modern criticism of the Old Testament has been in the habit 
of overlooking. Let this criticism guard itself at least in the 
future against such attacks of color blindness! 

3. But there are also infirmities which encroach upon the 
health of modern Bible criticism in the psychological realm, 
and this third class of infirmities may strangely enough be 
designated by the one expression, “credulity.” For I think 
I am able to show that Old Testament criticism has fre- 
quently relied upon very uncertain arguments. I will nat- 
urally illustrate my statement with reference to the two 
operations of criticism which have recently been most con- 
spicuous: 

(1) The first of these two operations consists in the at- 
tempt to criticise Old Testament writings by means of their 
style. Duhm in his Handkommentar to the book of Isaiah 
(second edition 1902), for example, denies that Isaiah is the 
author of x, 12, and remarks: “This verse is certainly com- 
posed by the compiler of the book. The grammatical prodigy 
‘The fruit of the pride of the heart of the king of Assyria’ 
fits very properly in grammars as an example of possible con- 
structions, but does not fit into a fluent prophetical address. 
The introduction ses, wehaja, also is a familiar ex- 
pression with text interpolators.” To begin with the last 
point, the utterances ii, 2-4, and iii, 24,also begin with wehaja 
(and it shall come to pass), and still Duhm does not deny 
that Isaiah is the author of these. Furthermore, Duhm’s 
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ridicule of the chain of words “the fruit of the pride of the 
heart of the king of Assyria” is cheap and unwarranted, for 
four genitives dependent one upon the other occur not unfre- 
quently in Hebrew, as may be seen from the examples in my 
Syntax, § 274, a. Isaiah himself wrote, “Woe to the crown 
of the pride of the drunkards of Ephraim!” And even Duhm 
has neither called this group of genitives a prodigy nor 
denied its Isaianie authorship. Consequently the group of 
genitives in x, 12, is in itself no ground for doubting that 
Isaiah wrote this passage also. See further my pamphlet 
Neueste Prinzipien der alttestamentlichen Kritik (1902), 
pp. 13-19. 

(2) The second operation in which according to my judg 
ment modern biblical criticism trusts largely to arguments 
not well founded consists in the attempt to criticise the Old 
Testament on the basis of its meter. The proofs for this 
judgment I purpose taking from two very recent works on 
the book of Jeremiah. Jeremiah, like Amos (i, 3 to ii, 3) 
and other prophets, preached against non-Israelitish states 
also, as enemies of the kingdom of God. This was fully ree 
ognized by Giesebrecht in his thorough Handkommentar on 
Jeremiah (1894). He remarks specifically that Jeremiah 
has the consciousness of being a prophet to the Gentiles, he 
himself stating the fact in several passages (1, 5, 10; xxv, 
15, ff.; xviii, 7, ff.), and adds that in xxxvi, 2, we possess 
from the hand of Baruch, or at least from a good source, a 
report of the fact that the first book of prophecies of Jere- 
miah which King Jehoiakim had eut in pieces and cast into 
the fire contained prophecies against “all heathen” (p. 228). 
Giesebrecht, to be sure, in direct opposition to Schwally, who 
declares xxv, ff., as not genuine, subtracts somewhat from 
the present length of the passage xxv, 15, ff., and considers 
only verses 15-24 to have been written by Jeremiah ; but that 
is less essential. In Duhm’s short Handkommentar (1901), 
p- 1, f., on the contrary, we read that Jeremiah, even in pas- 


sages which can be ascribed to him with certainty, never 


poses as the man to whom Jahwe has riven authority over 
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nations and kingdoms. Duhm then adds this: “Jeremiah’s 
biographer, Baruch, it is true, tells in one place of a pro- 
phetical message which Jeremiah had to deliver to repre- 
sentatives of the petty neighboring states which had come to 
Jerusalem (xxvii, 1, ff.) ; but Baruch everywhere represents 
Jeremiah as a plain Israelitish prophet whose activity and 
aims nowhere extend beyond the home land, and who con- 
cerns himself about other peoples even less than, for example, 
an Amos or an Isaiah.” Duhm therefore ventures the fol- 
lowing judgment: “Only in the eyes of later laymen has the 
modest priest's son of Anathoth who weeps night and day over 
the ruin of his nation grown to that gigantic personage who 
destroys and builds up again peoples and kingdoms.” As 
one principal originator of this false estimation of Jeremiah, 
Duhm points to the author of the vision xxv, 15, ff. For this 
reason Duhm denies the authenticity of the whole of the first 
chapter. Again he ridicules the announcement, at once star- 
tling and comforting, which Jeremiah received in the potter’s 
house(xviii, 1-12)as an introduction unworthy of the prophet. 
He further characterizes the vision of the wine cup of wrath 
(xxv, 15, ff.) as a representation below the niveau of Jere- 
miah and “possibly written during the reign of the Ptole- 
mies” (p. 206). Finally he considers the words “and against 
all nations” (xxxvi, 2) to be an “unealled-for interpolation.” 
How has this new and penetrating judgment been estab- 
lished? In part by special remarks on the separate passages 
just cited, and in part by general argument. Let us con- 
sider both of these in order. In xxxvi, 2, Duhm strikes out 
the prepositional object “and against all nations” as not 
genuine, and argues that according to verse 3 there is ex- 
pected from Judah, only, fruit of the propheei s which have 
been written down and read to the people. But this subse- 
que nt emphasis placed on Judah is quite natural because the 
prophetical addresses were to be read to the people of Judah. 
This does not, however, hinder a (smaller) part of these ad- 
dresses being intended for others also, since the people of 


Judah could draw lessons from such prophetical addresses 
47 
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us well. Concerning xxv, 15-26 his judgment is that “th 
power of presentation of the author is not adequate to th 
conception, Had the latter been fully expressed, as it should 
have been, the passage would then be worthy of a Jeremiah.” 
How perfectly Duhm knows what is worthy of a Jeremiah! 
I, for my part, am not able to aspire to such a security of 
judgment concerning the style of the separate prophi ts, but 
consider styl to be a far too ethereal thing to be made a safe 
standard of literary criticism. But the principal founda 
tion for the assertion that Jeremiah did not prophesy con 
cerning all nations is found in the following words of Duhm: 
“Jeremiah, himself, in those passages which may with cer- 


; 


tainty be ascribed him never pretends to be the man to 
whom Jahwe has given authority over the nations.” sut 
how has Duhm determined the passages which may with cer- 
tainly be ascribed to Jeremiah? He will have it understood 
that “the meter of Jeremiah’s poems is every where the same: 
four-lined strophe s with alternately three and two up-b ats” 
(p. xii). These few words contain a sum of new opinions 
which we cannot avoid examining separately. 

One frequently reads in these days that the Old Testament 
prophets recited poetry, and quite a number of recent com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament are already discussing the 
meter and strophes of Israel’s prophets. But the repetition 
of a statement does not establish its truth, and I am com- 
pelled to combat the correctness of the statement above cited. 
The very first chapter of the book of Isaiah appears to me 
to contain a proof to the contrary. The announcement of the 
prophet begins with the words: “Banim giddalti we-romamti- 
we hém pase au bi SO} jada be alaw wachamor ebus gonehu, 
jis raél lo jada ammi lo h ithbonén.” Surely these words are 
rhythmical to a high degree. But an orator as well as a poet 
may and should aspire to such symmetry of language. Cicero 
did so, as the first three lines of his first oration prove. They 
are: “Qouusque far li ni abuste rc, Catilina, patie ntia nosti 1 j 


Quamdiu etiam f iror iste fuus nos elude t? Que m ad fine m 


sese effrenata iactabit audacia?” Hence the three lines, Isa. 
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i, 1b, 2ab, may likewise have been spoken by an orator. They 
do not establish the identity of prophet and poet. Other sen- 
tences from this same first chapter of Isaiah positively forbid 
such identification. We read, for example, in verse 7b: 
“Your country—strangers devour it (that is, its fruit) in 
your presence.” For other grounds for rejecting the identi- 
fication of Old Testament prophets and poets see my Stilistil, 
Rhetorik, Poetik komparativisch in Bezug die Bibel dar- 
gestellt (1900), p. 304, ff. Is it permissible, then, to deny 
the authorship of these passages because of their meter ? 
Duhm has made extensive use of this method in Jeremiah. 
He affirms positively that to this prophet belong only such 
passages as consist of “four-lined strophes with alternately 
three and two up-beats.” But how has this conclusion been 
reached? In the first place, Duhm ascribes i, 5-13, to the 
author of xxv, 16, ff., who (according to Duhm) has “broad- 
ened the horizon of the modest priest’s son from Anathoth” 
and directed his attention to the fate of the nations. Of 
course Duhm has not succeeded in silencing the question how 
anyone would dare to put into the mouth of Jeremiah a 
fictitious account of his own eall. But let it be so. At all 
events, the “Poems of Jeremiah,” according to Duhm, do not 
begin until the second chapter. But according to Duhm’s 
opinion (once more) they are very soon interrupted again; 
for “that beginning with ii, 4-13, a new and entirely separate 
passage begins is evident from the new beginning, the change 
in style, and the absence of the meter elsewhere employed by 
Jeremiah.” But are these three arguments convincing? No. 
For in the first place it is an evident fact that the later 
prophets multiply references to the divine impulse controlling 
them. Examples in point are to be found in my Stilistik, 
ete., p. 174, in connection with Old Testament history of 
Pleonasm. In the next place, as proof of the “change in 
style” which it is claimed occurs in ii, 4-13, Duhm cites espe- 
cially the expression “house of Jacob,” which he character- 
izes as “a favorite expression with later writers.” But this 


expression occurs in Isa. ii, 6, and viii, 17, and the Isaianic 
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authorship of neither of these passages is disputed by Duhm 
in his Handkommentar to the book of Isaiah. Finally, when 
Duhm urges the “absence of the usual meter” against the 
genuineness of ii, 4-13, it remains to be proved thet Jeremiah 
delivered his prophetic utterances only in “four-lined strophes 
with alternately three and two up-beats.” Even Cornill in 
his Die metrischen Stuecke des Buches Jeremia (1901), 
p- vill, concludes that “for Jeremiah the likeness of the 
separate stichoi was not a fundamental law of his meter;” 
and recognizes in ii, 4-13, a genuine portion of Jeremiah’s 
message. But Cornill on his part thinks that “the octastich 
was the fundamental metrical form with Jeremiah” (p. ix), 
although he admits (p. xii) that in xx, 17, two tristichs oecur 
in succession. Hence any opinion concerning the structure 
of the stanza in Jeremiah may be regarded as not certain. 
At all events, neither Duhm’s opinion nor Cornill’s was 
known to the interpolators, who, according to them, have 
busied themselves with the book of Jeremiah. The credulous 
consideration of the “meter and strophe-structure” of the 
Hebrew prophets is thus a new fountain of life for the ctiti- 
cism of the prophetical writings of the Old Testament. But 
no criticism hampered by foreign elements and eccentricities 
or afflicted with color blindness and credulity can be called 
sound. And for this reason biblical criticism will be able 
to fulfill its office with true success only when the blood 
which courses through its veins is healthy, and when with a 
clear vision it proves all sides of a literature under considera 


tion, intent at the same time upon criticising itself. 
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Art. II.—FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


Just fifty years ago last August, Frederick William Rob- 
ertson died in the thirty-eighth year of his age. Out of the 
ast six years of his life came a series of sermons which mul- 
titudes have read with the absorbing interest of romance, and 
f which Principal Fairbairn says, “No body of sermons 
preached in the nineteenth century has had the same reforma- 
tive power.” The fullness of the strength of this rare 
preacher was spent in these few years. Prior to August, 
1847, when he became rector of Trinity Church, Brighton, 
lis history is interesting only because of what he was sub- 
sequent to that date. The record of his early life and educa- 
tion does not distinguish him from the multitude of other 
bright boys who have sincerely struggled to find their place 
in the world. His brief curacy in Winchester was not marked 
by anything unusual to give the slightest hint of what he was 
destined to become. His biographer says that his sermons 
there contain all the characteristic doctrines against which he 
afterward so deliberately protested at Brighton. They were 
startlingly inferior, overloaded with minute analysis of dog- 
mas, and weakened by the conventionalities of university 
theology. Ilis career at Cheltenham, his second pastorate, 
was somewhat better; but, notwithstanding an evident de- 
velopment of intellectual strength, nothing appears there to 
foretell the giant spirit which was soon to startle the world 
with a trumpet blast, which the best minds of our generation 
believe sounded the voice of God, the reverberations of which 
are rumbling like a retiring thunderstorm along the edges of 
our century. In 1846 he left Cheltenham, broken in health, 
sick at heart, pronouncing his whole ministry a failure, with 
passionately morbid views of life, tormented with doubts, 
yet with a deep feeling that there was somewhere a satisfying 
truth which would fill his being if only in some way he could 
get his eyes open. A few months later he returned a new 
man, speaking with no stammering of mere surmise, nor the 
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dull monotony of recitation, but with strength of conviction, 
and clearness of statement, and magnetism of genuine life, 
that made him the foremost preacher of his century. Pro- 
fessor Hewett, of Cornell University, quotes approvingly an 
eminent bishop, whom he does not name: “Robertson was the 
greatest spiritual force of the nineteenth century in Eng- 


land Dr. Edward Paxton Hood says, ‘No preacher has so 
touched the heart of the thoughtful, earnest classes of our 
day; and I am greatly mistaken if the published Life be not 
the noblest of them all.” We are all familiar with Dean 
Stanley’s opinion that he was superior to Newman and Ar- 
nold. Phillips Brooks delighted to acknowledge the immeas- 
urable influence of Robertson on his character and ministry. 
W. S. Rainsford in his story in The Outlook tells of how 
when passing through the gravest ordeal of his life, when 
all others failed him, even Bishop Brooks telling him, “You 
must fight it out yourself,” Robertson came to him with 
saving helpfulness. There are thousands in the ministry 
of all denominations who are ready to gratefully testify that 
his sincerity, his passionate devotion to duty, his unquestion- 
ing loyalty to the intuition of a pure heart as the only safe 
rule of morality, and the wealth of his sermons have gone like 
iron of another’s soul into their very blood. Ilis sermons 
have been translated into French and German, and have been 
read with the same avidity on the Continent as in England 
and America. It is almost incredible that six brief years 
of pastoral work could produce results so profound and so 
world-wide. It was certainly divine. 

It is not our purpose in this article to repeat the familiar 
biography of this unusual man; much less to attempt a criti- 
cism of his sermons, which still charm the noblest minds and 
are accepted as models by nearly every phase of religious 
thought. But now that the cloud of intense passion and per- 
sonal hostility which, fifty years ago, veiled this luminary is 
lifted, we propose to seek the secret of his stupendous influ- 
ence through all these years. Whether we have found it or 
not, we are confident that we have the key of the door which 
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opens into the chamber where the secret lies. It is certainly 
not to be found in favoring environment. Outside of Brighton 
and a few personal friends his name commanded no recog- 
nition. ‘Trinity Chapel was a small and unpretentious edi 
fice which compared poorly with some of the second-rate 
Dissenting churches in the same town, and was attended 
chiefly by the poor. He had the backing of no party, but in 
his thought-life stood almost alone and far removed from the 
sympathy of his brethren. He never was an author. A sin- 
gle sermon and a few of his lectures had been hastily pre- 
pared for the press; and these he regarded as ephemeral, and 
none of them elicited very marked consideration. He rarely 
wrote a sermon, and those we have were mostly compiled 
from notes prepared by himself or taken by his admirers as 
they were spoken from the pulpit. They were printed for 
the personal gratification of those who loved him, and none 
were more surprised than they when they saw this handful 
of corn shaking like Lebanon. Nor do we believe that his 
singular intellectual intensity will explain his wonderful 
popularity. There were many giants in the British pulpit 
in those days—Stanley, Kingsley, Maurice, Martineau, Lid 
don, Newman, Archer Butler, Pusey, Keble, and many 
others, intellectual Goliaths with helmets of brass and coats 
of mail and carrying spears with staffs like a weaver’s beam. 
In point of scholarship the young man of Brighton could 
hardly measure with the stalwarts of his time. In saying 
this we have no intention of depreciating his intellectual 
strength. In mental acuteness he had few peers. His power 
of analysis was charmingly simple because thoroughly logical 
and natural. Combined with this was a dominating syn- 
thetical element which brought diverse and even contradic- 
tory facts into a complete and consistent whole. His insight, 
which discerned essential truth incrusted in doubtful acere- 
tions, was all but preternatural. The feature of his literary 
style was its severe and curt simplicity, which sometimes 
seemed altogether too frail to carry the many thoughts with 
which he loaded it. He had a horror of what we call style, 
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and instinctively shirked it. The consequence was his speech 
became the thinnest possible body of his thought, quivering 
with its life, iridescent with its colors, and throwing out 
thought-fragrance like the breath of the rose. His speech was 
almost disincarnated thought, and that gave to it the reso 
nance of poetry. Its beauty was unlike Guthrie’s, which was 
overloaded with paint from his palette, or that of Ruskin, 
which flashed like precious stones cut and polished by the 
lapidary. His was the outburst of life, which came like the 
voices and colors of nature. His simple speech rolls on with 
rhythmic movement like the rise and fall of the ocean’s 
breast or the swing of the forest. In the same sense that 
Gautier pronounced Lamartine to be the greatest musician of 
poetry, we can say that Robertson was the greatest musician 
of sermons. 

The secret of his power was spiritual rather than intel- 
lectual. He met and interpreted a widely felt religious want 
of his time. When he entered the ministry the religious life 
of the English Church was restless, tossing upon the billows 
of uncertainty. A dead traditionalism would not satisfy 
hearts that craved life. Ecclesiastical ceremonies that once 


were the bloom of a living faith had become fixed mounds 


to suppress it. ‘Theological dogmas were more matters for 
prolonged and often acrid discussion than things to be real 
ized in experience. The spirituality that was ardently culti 


vated was that of inward mood, lyrical and feverish, rather 
than that of active beneficence. True men felt the unreality 
of it all and were groping “O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 
torrent, till the night is gone.” Newman’s “Lead, kindly 
Light” was begotten of that period, and accurately expresses 
it. Many, like him, went over to Rome to rest in an authori 
tative faith which had the backing of the centuries. Others 
sought refuge in Trinitarianism, which, notwithstanding its 
chill, did not, at least, require a soul to be untrue in profess- 
ing a faith that was confessedly unreal. Others renounced 


all faith in deadening dogma and plunged headlong into in- 


fidelity. Still others sought to make religion real by arti- 
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ticially awakened emotions, which stimulated without making 
one a whit better. The religious life of the great multitude 
was expressed in the word “groping.” Into that condition 
Robertson came like a prophet of God, the voice of one ery- 
ing in the wilderness. His preparation for his supreme work 
was a severe one. But right gloriously did he meet it; and 
this made his life, which in all its outward events was very 
commonplace, as fascinating as that of heroic knighthood. 
Only, the chivalry, the courage, the conflict, the victory, the 
prancing steeds, the glittering armor, and the tossing plumes 
were all within. His was the story of a soul. 


He began his ministry as an Evangelical, and sought the 


unfolding of his divine life along the lines of thought pe- 


culiar to that school, and by the most devoted use of its 
methods. He preached the orthodox doctrines. He souglit 
inward holiness by fastings, sacraments, and abstention from 
worldly things. He gave himself to devotion, meditation, 
secret prayer, and alms. It is a wonder that he did not be- 
come a Fénelon or a Fletcher. If he had continued ten years 
longer on that line the Anglican Church would have produced 
another Mystic whom we would have catalogued among the 
saints. But there were two things that prevented it: First, 
the results did not verify his faith. After all his effort things 
did not come to pass. Wisdom was not justified of her chil 
dren. Whether it was literally so or not, he at least felt that 
it was all a failure both in his inner life and in his ministry. 
The people did not become holy. They were the same erring, 
striving people as those who were not so orthodox. Some of 
the most evangelical ones were selfish, sordid, mean; while 
some who were the farthest removed from the so-called true 
faith were the most refined, generous, manly. All this pro 
duced grave doubt as to the truth of the teachings which he 
had believed lay at the foundation of character. There was, 
however, one thing that prevented the utter collapse of his 
faith, and that was an exceptional case in which all he be- 
lieved ought to be actually occurred. A single perfect flower 
proves the genuineness of the plant and is an assurance of the 
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possibility of the same in all. Then oceurred a second thing 
that completed his revolt. Chat single excepti nh prove d to be 


no exception at all. What he took for the pe rfect tlower was 


artificial, fastened on with wire to the orthodox stem. That 
discovery was to him a blow, like the pounding of a hammer 
on a faith already honeycombed. It was of that period that 
he speaks in that memorable paragraph which will probably 
take its place among the classies of English speech, as it cer 


tainly is the true cry of many a suffering soul: 


It is an awful moment when the soul begins to find that the props 
on which it has blindly rested so long are, many of them, rotten, and 
begins to suspect them all; when it begins to feel the nothingness 
of many of the traditionary opinions which have been received with 
implicit confidence, and in that horrible insecurity begins also to 
doubt whether there be anything to believe at all. It is an awful 
hour—let him who has passed through it say how awful—when this 
life has lost its meaning, and seems shriveled into a span; when the 
grave appears to be the end of all, human goodness nothing but a 
name, and the sky above this universe a dead expanse, black with 
the void from which God himself has disappeared. In that fearful 
loneliness of spirit, when those who should have been his friends and 
counselors only frown upon his misgivings, and profanely bid him 
stifle doubts which, for aught he knows, may arise from the fountain 
of truth itself; to extinguish, as a glare from hell, that which, for 
aught he knews, may be light from heaven, and everything seems 
wrapped in hideous uncertainty, I know but one way in which a man 
may come forth from his agony scathless; it is by holding fast to 
those things which are certain still—the grand, simple landmarks of 
morality. In the darkest hour through which a human soul can 
pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain. If there be 
no God and no future state, yet even then it is better to be generous 
than selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, better to be true than 
false, better to be brave than to be a coward. Blessed beyond all 
earthly blessedness is the man who, in the tempestuous darkness of 
the soul, has dared to hold fast to these venerable landmarks. Thrice 
blessed is he who—when all is drear and cheerless within and with 
out, when his teachers terrify him, and his friends shrink from him 
—has obstinately clung to moral good. Thrice blessed, because his 


} } } 


night shall pass into clear, bright day. 


There were doubtless other things that contributed to Rob- 
ertson’s change—such as the disappointment of the ambition 


of his life to be a soldier; such as the violent discussions in 


the English Church, known as the Tractarian, in which he 
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saw great souls making awful sacrifices for what they took to 
be the truth, but which he saw was error; such as the effort 
he made to find the way of escape along the crags of German 
metaphysics and rational theologies. But, looking at his 
career in the perspective of fifty years, we are confident that 
the two things we have named account for the change. Ap 
parently sudden, it was like the rusting of the wires of the 
cage, slow in its process but quick in its consummation. The 
moment came when the wires separated, and the imprisoned 
bird soared aloft. It was not a catastrophe, but a liberation. 
We must distinguish, however, the thing from which he was 
delivered. Ile was not delivered from the truths expressed 


in the orthodox symbols. In spite of his repugnance to evan 


gelicalism, he was actually to the very last essentially evan- 


gelical. He had no affinity for the sacerdotal party of the 
Church, and failed to do its partisans simple justice. Who 
ean read his sermons on sin, repentance, faith, the new crea- 
ture, pardon and purity, and doubt that he had both a the- 
oretical and experimental knowledge of these fundamental 
doctrines of the school which he repudiated. What he was 
delivered from was the slavery of lifeless forms, both of dog 
ma and conduct. We here put emphasis on the word 
“slavery.” It is not deliverance for a thinking man to break 
away from all dogma, any more than it is deliverance for the 
aeronaut to break the basket away from the balloon. A 
creedless faith is a thoughtless faith. We must have a “form 
of sound words” to make truth real to our own minds as to 
others. We may possibly be able to conceive of the spiritual 
life without any intellectual form, just as we may conceive of 
the material universe reduced back to those infinitesimal mole- 
cules out of which the scientist says it originally sprang. But 
what sort of a universe is that where all is “without form and 
void”? It is doubtful whether we know a thing well until 
we think it; just as we do not know the colors of the sunlight 
until it impinges on some object. So he makes a serious mis- 
take who thinks to free his spiritual life by casting off all 
dogmas. He rather starves it. While dogmas do not create 
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lite, they ce rtainly feed and manifest it. We have only to 
contrast the vacillating imbecility of those who do not know 
what they believe, with the stalwarts who are prepared with 
“a reason for the hope that is in them,” to see how essential 
a form of belief is for the noblest character. But to make 
any one form in which the life of the Church has expressed 
itself in one age the only one in which all life must be cast 
in every age is tO say that because one rose grew into a certain 
shape and color all roses must do so; and that if so-called 
roses do not do so the Vv are not roses at all, but hypocrites and 
degenerates, and must go to the hell of roses; is to make that 
one rose a slavish form. Robertson tried to realize life by 
forcing his mind into the rigid forms of thought which his 
Church party had accepted, but found that he was crushing 
it. That from which he revolted was not the truth, but the 
slavery of a dead and deadening form. This was true so far 
as it related to dogmas and ascetic practices. He did not ex- 
hibit the same vehemence in his relation to the liturgy of the 
Church in which he died, for the reason that he never had 
come into its bondage. He was heartily a low-churchman. 
[t is thought by some that if he had lived longer he would 
by the force of his own logie have been driven from the 
Church altogether. The same argument by which he cast off 
the cords of the Tractarian party represented by Newman 
and Pusey would have loosed him from the simpler ritual, 
and ultimately he, like his biographer, Stopford A. Brooke, 
would have gone clean over into the Unitarian Church. But 
we are confident that he would not have left the Church 
which accepted the ritual not as an essential form but only as 
a, beautiful, historic, and natural expression of the soul’s 
devotion; nor would he who had such a clear view of the 
Saviour’s person and character, and such a passionate love for 
him, ever have gone into a communion which could not ery, 
“My Lord and my God.” 

[f all that Robe rtson had gained were release from stereo- 
ty ped forms of thought and their narcotic effects, that alone 


would have differentiated him from the great multitude of 
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religious teachers of his time; but it would not have made 
him the new light in the world that he afterward became. 
You do not set the wick aflame by simply lifting the snuffer 
from the candle. The heart is not illumined by mere nega- 
tives. Only men of positive convictions can get the ear of 
the world. With the moldy trappings cast off, Robertson set 
himself to searching for positive principles as for hid treas- 
ures. It is not to his discredit that he did not find them all. 
No finite mind can search out the all of infinite truth. But 
the few principles he got were vital, and when spoken in his 
sermons and illustrated in his life swept like a breath from 
the eternal hills. To the present generation they are as 
familiar as the lessons of our childhood; but we should not 
forget that it is to Robertson more than to any other man of 
the century we owe their distinct definition and illustration. 
He himself has summarized them thus: 


First, the establishment of positive truth, instead of the negative 
destruction of error. Secondly, that truth is made up of two opposite 
propositions, and not found in a via media between the two. Thirdly, 
that spiritual truth is discerned by the spirit, instead of intellectually 
in propositions; and, therefore, truth should be taught suggestively, 
not dogmatically. Fourthly, that belief in the human character of 
Christ’s humanity must be antecedent to belief in his divine origin. 
Fifthly, that Christianity, as its teachers should, works from the in- 
ward to the outward, and not vice versa. Sixthly, the soul of good- 
ness in things evil. 


As we have intimated, the system is not complete. And in 


its practical application the preacher is dangerously near 
two perils. He will himself reduce the principles to set 
forms in order to make them definite and so create a dogma 
of his own, or he will vaporize them into hopeless vagueness. 
Robertson himself understood this well, and in one of his 
letters says: 

My system, no doubt, is vague; but it saves me from dogmatism, 
for I know that my mode of expressing the truth so eliminated is 
just as much a form as the mode of Romanism, evangelicalism, or 
atheism, and may become just as bigoted and narrow; only I am 
quite saved, I believe, from gazing upon anything but the invisible 
and the eternal as reality. Meanwhile I try to feel with all, not as a 
latitudinarian, but so far as all or any hold, even formally and 
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bigotedly, truth. And I feel that to them, in that stage, that form 
may be necessary. It also keeps me humble; for I feel how almost 
impossible it is for a human mind to gaze on realities, essences, 
truths, except in the concrete—just as oxygen can only be seen in 
combination with iron, for instance, when it becomes rust; with 
sulphur, when it becomes sulphuric acid, etc., etc. 


The peril of vagueness is escaped by carrying the fifth prin- 
ciple to its ultimate results. The spring of the divine life is 
within, but its streams must flow without. Religion cannot 
remain a subjective state: its very life requires that it pro- 
ject itself into objective fact. Robertson states this with sin- 
gular strength in his sermon on “The Kingdom of Truth,” 


from which we quote a brief paragraph : 


It is perilous, again, to separate thinking rightly from acting 
rightly. He is already half false who speculates on truth and does 
not do it. Truth is given, not to be contemplated, but to be done 
Life is an action—not a thought. And the penalty paid by him who 
speculates on truth is that by degrees the very truth he holds be 
comes to him a falsehood 

There is no truthfulness, therefore, except in the witness borne to 
God by doing his will—to live the truths we hold, or else they will 
be no truths at all. 


Robertson, in accord with this principle, gave himself with 
might and main to the betterment of his fellows. Tis effort 
for the uplift of the laboring classes were not made for any 
political or socialistic purposes, but purely from the motive 
of the Gospel. For this reason, he refused to become the 
advocate of any party, and even parted company with such 


men as Maurice and others, who by other methods were seek- 


ing the same end. To little minds the constantly new setting 
which this method will give to the old truths will seem to be 
heresy. It was thus that they accused Robertson; as though 
a truth becomes a lie when uttered in other than the old-tim« 
speech. The fact is that the fresh interpretation which 
brought with it saving power to the modern conscience only 


demonstrated its eternal signification. It is refreshing to 
hear this great soul, when attacked and tormented by those 
who were supposed to be set for the defense of the truth; 


when charged with infidelity because he had said that he 
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often saw more genuine truth in some men’s “I do not be 
lieve” than in others’ “I do believe;” when his heart was 
actually breaking in the dreadful loneliness to which his 
spiritual superiority had brought him; when he was really 
dying, a martyr—we say that it is refreshing to hear this 
voice speaking from out of this painful isolation: 


I could not tell you too strongly my own deep and deepening 
conviction that the truths which I teach are true. Every year they 
shed fresh light on one another, and seem to stretch into immensity 
They explain to me life, God, and the Bible; and I am certain that 
what fresh light I shall receive will be an expansion and not a con 
tradiction of what I have. As for the words in which I try to make 
others see what I see, they indeed are poor and bewildered enough 
But there is no bewilderment in my mind, though much that is in- 
complete. The principles are rooted in human nature, God, and the 
being of things, and I find them at the root of every page in Scrip- 
ture. The principles cannot be reversed. They are not opinions nor 
theories, but convictions: part of my being, of my habits of thought 
and life, coloring everything, “the fountain light of all my day, the 
master light of all my seeing.”’ These are the truths for which men 
go to the stake, and relinquish, joyfully, friends, sympathy, good 
name, worldly prospects. They do not depend upon the accuracy of 
an intellectual process, but upon the verdict of all the highest powers 
of soul. But if I am asked to surrender convictions, I cannot do it 
for any reward, nor for fear of any loss; these depend upon all I 
know of God; they are the things seen in the noonday light of my 
soul; and I cannot pretend to submit my judgment in such things to 
wiser men or better men. It would be mock humility. I might just 
as readily, at their bidding, say that green is scarlet. It may be so; 
but if it be, my whole vision is deranged by which I have walked and 
lived, and by which this world is beautiful. To say that I am ready 
for any martyrdom in the defense of my convictions, and that I can 
not affect to have doubts or misgivings about them, is only to say 
that they are convictions 


The que sti Nn is aSi ed, Is Robert son’s influence to continu ¢ 


We believe that this rare life will never wholly disappear 


from the consid ration of thoughtful men > his portrait will 


never fade altogether from our memory. But he was the 
prophet of a day. Like John the Baptist, whom in many 


respects he resembled, and who found his ablest interpreter 
in him, Robertson only prepared the way for a larger min- 
istry. We have with great carefulness been asking scores 


of our younger ministers and intelligent laymen whethet 
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they were familiar with him who so wonderfully stirred us 
in our youth; and if not, who are they who are most power- 
fully influencing their ministry? With rare exceptions none 
acknowledge any great ol ligation to Robertson. The reason 
of this is to be found in the fact that a new ministry has 
arisen. Our hero must decrease while another increases. 
With almost unbroken unanimity, the men who have replied 
to our inquiries have named Phillips Brooks as the man 
whose great healthful nature and broad Christian culture 
and wide spiritual vision have captivated their hearts and 
given them their model. A goodly number have added to 
this name that of Harnack. It is a significant fact that both 


these men came up into the sweet atmosphere of this twen- 


tieth century Christianity from out of.the intellectual rest- 
lessness of the last half of the nineteenth. Brooks openly 
declares that the man who prepared the way for him was 
Robertson. Harnack is giving to the restless men of his 
country Robertson’s sermons, which the professor himself 


edits; and we think that we can discover without his express 


testimony that the Englishman’s spirit stirs profoundly in 


that of the German. And what is true in these conspicuous 
personalities is true also of a great multitude. The pulpit of 
our day has learned immensely from the pulpit of Brighton, 
and has reflected its light till it fills the age. Robertson’s 


principles, so startlingly new in his day, are the familiar 
thought of ours. Thus his work lives on, as the iron in the 
blood, not easily detected yet surely there. Only the Infinite 


One can trace the wideness of his influence on the spiritual 


Harel, 


life of the world. 
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Arr. IV.—THE ARGUMENT FROM MATHEMATICAL 
ORDER. 


Eacu step of exploration and discovery which man has 
made during the recent matchless century of scientific prog- 
ress has brought him face to face with fresh revelations of 
mathematical data, involved in every province of physics, 
chemistry, art, and manufacture with which he has had to 
deal. Back of all material phenomena he finds rhythmical, 
arithmetical, or geometrical relations, significant numbers, 
numerical ratios, and manifold quantitative arrangements 
imbedded in the very heart of the system of things in the 
midst of which he is placed. Matter, force, law, atoms, and 
chemical combinations, suns, satellites, and stellar systems, 
all are weighed, measured, and balanced with an exactness 
and a precision which transcend all the delicate tests and in- 
struments which inventive genius has devised. Every science 
and every art and all manner of investigation only serve to 
introduce the inquirer into new realms where definite units, 
magnitudes, quantities, calculations with logarithms, geo- 
metrical and trigonometrical problems, and other vast and 
intricate mathematical elements abound. To the thoughtful 
student, indeed, pondering this phase of the world into which 
he has been born, the universe appears a vast school of mathe- 
matical science, in which he finds, back of all that he sees, 
hears, discovers, infers, or feels, a boundless array of sym- 
metrical, orderly, and commensurable phenomena. While 
this truth has been now and then emphasized by writers on 
natural theology, yet it has not been recently amplified and 
illustrated with the adequacy and elaboration which its impor- 
tance demands; and our aim in this paper is to furnish fresh 
illustrations and additional data bearing upon the argument 
which irresistibly concludes from the presence of mathe- 
matical order everywhere in the universe the existence and 
administration of a Being from whom these manifestations 
of a definite and caleulated system are constantly arising. 
48 
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When once the facts come before an intelligent and candid 
man, when he considers that the elements of the math« 
matical sciences are discoveries and not inventions, and that 
they are integral components of all material phenomena; 
when he confronts numbers, geometrical relations and figures, 
definite numerical adjustments and unchangeable propor 
tions, fixed in almost every realm of human knowledge—can 
he resist the conviction that these all have their source in an 
infinite Mathematical Mind ? 

Perhaps a citation or two may serve to introduce this prin- 
ciple aptly to our attention. Professor B. P. Bowne, in his 
latest work, Theism, writing on the orderly, systematic, and 
rational structure of the world, says: 

The numerical exactness of natural processes illustrates the 
wonder of this adjustment The heavens are crystallized mathe- 
matics. All the laws of force are numerical. The interchange of 
energy and chemical combination are equally so. Crystals are solid 
geometry. Many organized products show similar mathematical 
laws. Indeed, the claim is often made that science never reaches its 
final form until it becomes mathematical. 

Rev. Dr. W. N. Clarke, in his notable work, An Outlin 
of Christian Theoloqy, pages 106, 107, suggests : 

We are able to trace and formulate the laws of universal motion; 
and to discern the principles of mathematics that run through the 
universe. . The laws of geometry are normal to the human mind; 
how significant then the fact that these laws have been followed in 
the construction of the universe, so that if we give to the construct 
ive Mind the name of God we shall say with Aristotle [or Plato] that 
God geometrizes. 

This reference to the Greek philosophers may remind us 
that the habit of discerning the elements of mathematical 
order in the universe is not a modern one; it has simply come 
in our day to have universal application by virtue of the 
amazing extension in all directions of material discovery. 
Twenty-five hundred years ago Pythagoras declared that “All 
things are number—number is the essence of everything. . 
The world is through all its departments a living arithmetic 
in its development, a re ali Zed geometry in its repose.” A cen- 


tury and a half later Plato discerned the truth that the laws 
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of the physical universe are resolvable into numerical rela- 
tions, and that they may be expressed by the formule of 
mathematics. In his 7imeus he sets forth by a variety of 
considerations his sense of the harmony and symmetry which 
are visible on every hand, and traces them to an All-wise 
Source. In his discussion he anticipates by happy guesses 
some of the discoveries of our own day in regard to the laws 
of geometry as embodied in crystals, and the principle that 
the laws of nature generally are susceptible of mathematical 
statement. And in all the ages since his day the hints which 
he gave and the facts which he laid stress upon have helped 
to call attention to the truth now under consideration, while 
they also suggest a chief reason why he inscribed over the 
door of the academy where he taught his disciples in Athens 
the well-known motto, “Let None But Geometricians Enter 
Here.” 
Astronomy a Starting Point. 


In this task of indicating the principle, now familiar to 


all students, that all material phenomena are conditioned 


by laws which are susceptible of mathematical expression, 
it makes but little difference where we begin—the field which 
illustrates the truth is everywhere. Possibly the science of 
good 
starting point. Here it requires but little thought to discern 


astronomy, as one of the most obvious, will afford a 


the fact that the distances, weights, motions, mutual attrac- 
tions, and all other relations that can be indicated are sub- 
ject to mathematical laws. We cannot attempt to describe 
the moon, for instance—to take the heavenly body which is 
nearest to us—without using terms which denote distance, 
magnitude, weight, orbit, and motion—all of them mathe- 
matical conceptions. We have no other phraseology in which 
to describe the satellite except that which tells us that she is 
240,000 miles distant from the earth, that she weighs about 
one eightieth as much as our globe, and that her diameter is 
2,163 miles. Thus our first step into the universe of space 
through which we are whirling brings us face to face with the 
mathematical data which interpenetrate all the phenomena 
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with which we attempt to deal. When we ascertain what 
sort of a path the moon makes in her journey round the earth, 
again we are forced to use the terms of mathematics to de- 
scribe it as an ellipse, and when we inquire concerning the 
mysterious force which binds our globe to her satellite, and 
the planets to their central sun, again it is forced upon us that 
about all we know concerning this force of gravitation is that 
it acts and reacts according to certain laws which can be stated 
only in formule peculiar to the world of numbers, the force 
varying directly as the mass of the two bodies especially con- 
cerned, and indirectly as the square of the distance between 
them. This law, we find as we proceed further with our in- 
vestigations, is invariable; it applies to a ball tossed in the air 
by a boy at his play, and to spindling suns and whirling 
planets and vast solar systems. The brain grows dizzy at the 
thought of the delicate adjustment and the harmonious poise 
of this vast array of at least a hundred million worlds, seat- 
tered through space, the magnitudes and orbits and distances 
of most of them far transcending the utmost range of our in- 
struments and our calculations, and all of them obeying this 
fixed mathematical law; and is further amazed at the sight 
of the astronomer applving in his celestial measurements as 
a yardstick the diameter of the earth’s orbit round the sun 
one hundred and eighty-four million miles—and using in his 
surveying in the far-off spaces the same formule, trigono- 
metrical rules, and caleulations as those which the engineer 
employs in determining the size and shape of a lot of land on 
the earth’s surface. 

Thus on our own earth, and in all other worlds visible to 
us, we find ourselves in a mathematical realm, where num- 
bers, quantities, and measurable forces incessantly swarm 
about us. Nor may any man fairly evade the issues in the 
case by alleging that the mind simply projects its own concep- 
tions of distances, magnitudes, and areas into the visible uni- 
verse. Viewed ideally and as the result of thought, many of 
these data are conceptions by which we strive to realize the 


distant spheres of the universe, but in truth we first trace and 
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light upon these mathematical forms and facts in the worlds 
and spaces about us. They are discoveries, not projections of 
the intellect ; they exist and we find them. The question then 
arises and will not down, What theory will account for the 
existence of these vast and intricate numerical problems and 
data interwoven into the very nature of things in all direc- 
tions? Back of these phenomena must there not be a Mathe- 
matician ¢ 

Definite Numbers in Chemistry. 

Turning now from astronomy to chemistry, we find in this 
latter science a field of knowledge wonderfully illustrating 
the principle we are studying. John Dalton, an English 
physicist and chemist, just a century ago, made a discovery 
which revolutionized the sciences to which he was devoted, 
namely, the atomic theory, a formulation of the fact that sub- 
stances unite in chemical compounds in definite and invariable 
proportions; and that when two elements unite with each 
other to form different compounds there is still a uniformity 
in the plan of their combinations, and the proportions of the 
one to the other are fixed and simple. What we call common 
salt is a familiar illustration of the first part of this law of 
definite chemical proportions. It is made of two substances, 
as every schoolboy is supposed to know, 23 parts by weight 
of sodium, and 35 by weight of chlorine—no more, no less. 
These two elements cannot be made to combine in any other 
proportion. Run an electric current through them, heat 
them, violently agitate them together, use all possible means 
—they will not join to form the new substance except accord- 
ing to the fixed and definite ratio indicated above. Nature 
says to the chemist, “You may form a chemical combination 
of these two bodies if you join them exactly in the fixed 
quantities which are ordained in regard to their union; other- 
wise you have no power over them.” The second part of the 
rule above cited is clear and simple—that which pertains to 
multiple proportions—a law applicable to cases where there 
are two or more combinations between any two elements. 


Take, for instance, the five compounds which are possible be- 
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tween the gases, oxygen and nitrogen. The first compound, 
the protoxide of nitrogen, is made up of two volumes of 
hydrogen and one volume of oxygen, or eight parts by weight 
of oxygen to fourteen parts of nitrogen. In the second com- 
pound the same quantity of nitrogen is joined with double 
the weight ot OX} ven, and the result is called the dioxide or 
deutoxide of nitrogen. A third combination uses 24 parts of 
oxygen to the same we ight of nitrogen, and so on till the fifth 
combination, nitric acid, which is made of 40 parts by weiglit 
of oxygen and 14 parts of nitrogen. Using the chemical 
nomenclature according to which in these two cases the first 
letters of the substances stand for the substances themselves, 
we have N,O, N,O,, N,O,, N,O,, and N,O, as representing 
the five combinations. Thousands of experiments have been 
made to form other combinations, or to change the propor- 
tions, but in vain. In these definite and multiple proportions, 
in which the qual tity of oxygen increases in the proportion 


of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and in these proportions alone, will the 


two substanees unite in chemical combinations. Here are 
definite parts of these two elements, set aside by weight in 
the administration of nature, the proportions fixed with an 
exactitude hardly to be matched by any of our seales or meas- 
uring apparatus, just as really as if from behind the veil 
which hides the operation of the invisible world unseen hands 
had assorted the components of the new compounds and 
thrust them before us for our experimentation ! 

These are but single instances of the chemical changes 
which take place everywhere in nature. Every compound 
obeys this law of definite proportions ; no exceptions are found 
anywhere ! So much by weight of one element and so much 
of another, and no more, will combine, the exact number— 
usually a very simple one—which represents the chemical 


equivalent having been ascertained by long processes of chem- 


ical experimentation. The administration of the world, 
therefore, as herein revealed is one which weighs things in 
the most aceurate of seales, which measures them out with 
exact and easily apprehensible proportions, which assorts 
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things into new combinations after invariable rules which 
can in all cases be stated in simple mathematical terms. 

Chemical Ratios Clear and Simple. 

The simplicity of the ratios which we tind in many sciences 
is a phase of the case which deserves recognition and emphasis 
just here. Were these ratios involved, and hard to determine 
—like the number 3.14159265, which in geometrical caleu- 
lations approximately represents the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle to its diameter, a relationship which cannot 
be determined with absolute accuracy—the argument might 
not be clear. But we find few instances in chemistry, for 
example, in which the numbers are complicated. In this 
science we find the chemical equivalents, representing the pro- 
portions by weight in which one element will combine with 
another, to be in most cases whole numbers. When fractions 
appear in the table of equivalents it is probably because 
imperfect processes of reaction have thus far failed to secure 
the exact numerical atomic weight of the substance in ques- 
tion. By a comparison of the tables of equivalents in use 
twenty-five years ago with those employed to-day we have 
found at least twenty instances where substances which were 
represented then by fractional numbers are now indicated by 
whole numbers. The atomic weight of the following elements, 
for instance, will show how simple the relationship between 
them is, hydrogen being taken as unity, and the others cited 
being exact multiples of this element: Aluminum, 27; cal- 
cium, 40; carbon, 12; copper, 63; gold, 196; iodine, 126; 
lithium, 7 ; nitrogen, 14; oxygen, 16; potassium, 39; sodium, 
23; sulphur, 32. Now, can anyone even glance at this list 
without being irresistibly impelled to the conclusion that 
these definite and simple proportions represent a systematic 
plan, and embody a divine ideal of order and number which 
must have had its roots in Mind? Who can believe that the 
atoms of these various elements simply “happen” under the 
operation of chance, or of “law” unconnected with intelli- 


gence, to combine in every instance after this orderly and 


simple manner? We find in President Thomas Hill’s sug- 
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gestive little volume, Geometry and Faith, a comment upon 
this phase of the argument which is apt and reverent: 

Increasing knowledge of the physical world, in our nineteenth 
century, brings us increasing proof that God, who planned heaven 
and earth, was acquainted with numbers; made all things in number, 
weight, and measure; and adopted the smaller numbers, either out 
of preference for them, or in condescension to the minds of his 
children, whom he has placed here for their preparatory education 

Can any man of discernment and candor confront these 
facts cited from the realm of chemistry and in good faith try 
to account for them by any other theory than that which 
posits back of these mathematical and chemical data, with 
their invariable and definite laws of combination, an All-wise 
and Directing Mathematical Mind, the infinite Source of 
these countless transformations which go on in our bodies, in 
the air and the earth and the sea, and in the chemist’s labora- 
tory, day and night ? 

The Realm of Physics. 

The science of physics, as well as that of chemistry, 
abounds with embodiments of this principle. Indeed, if one 
takes up a text-book of physics and turns its pages casually he 
will find them full of tables of figures, abstruse problems, in- 
tricate calculations, and many kinds of mathematical formule, 
which suggest the science which forms the background and 
foundation of the researches and experiments contained in 
the volume. Under these cireumstances it would be time 
wasted to cite many individual instances of the rule in ques- 
tion. But take one or two. When water is vaporized by heat 
into steam, for example, there is an expansion of an extraor- 
dinary sort; one cubic foot of water becomes 1,728 cubic feet 
of steam. This proportion is invariable, and this fact is one 
of the ultimate facts for which no reason can be given; it is 
simply so. This is one of the fixed and unalterable ratios 
settled in the laboratory of nature. In like manner the 
freezing and boiling points of water are subject to certain 
laws which are mathe matically stated, while the processes of 
crystallization, diffusion of gases, the laws of optics, the 


measurements of heat and heat-units, and all the problems 
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which deal with mechanics may be stated—often need to be 
stated—and worked out by the aid of algebraic calculations 
and the processes of the differential or integral calculus. All 
these phenomena are set and fixed in mathematical molds, 
and we have to use numbers and abstruse methods of calcu- 
lation in order to deal with them. 

The simple thing which we call a wave affords a good ex- 
ample of the truth now before us. The ordinary observer, 
without devoting much thought to the case, perhaps would 
fancy that it cannot be difficult of comprehension. He throws 
a pebble into the lake and watches the effect as seen in the 
disturbed water surface; or he notes the incoming waves on 
the seashore, or out on the ocean studies the billowy rise and 
fall of the waters—he cannot discern much in all this to baffle 
the mind of an inquirer. Yet when he turns to books on 
physics, and begins to inquire into the phenomena of waves— 
waves of water, light, and sound—he finds himself in the 
midst of pages of geometrical diagrams, algebraic formule, 
equations, involved calculations, sines, cosines, and Greek 
letter symbols, to such an extent that he is literally baffled 
unless he has had training in mathematical operations. And 
it must be kept in mind in this connection that man does.not 


create these numerical and geometrical problems which we 


have been indicating; he discovers them in the very warp and 


woof of things; they pervade the whole cosmos, and so in- 
tricate is their permeation that after man has used the meth- 
ods of the ecaleulus, the help of the caleulating machine and 
tables of logarithms, and has constructed all his diagrams and 
equations he is still aware that the mathematical processes 
and elements of the physical universe in their manifoldness 
and vastness lie in unfathomed mysteries far beyond his ken. 
Like Newton, he confesses that he is but a child who has 
gathered a few pebbles on the beach; the vast mathematical 
ocean still spreads before him waiting to be explored! 

Mathematical Elements in the Arts. 

It may be pertinent to indicate, furthermore, that all the 
arts have their background, their substratum, their essential 
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features, interpenetrated with numerical ratios and processes. 
Nature says to the student at the very outset of his ambition 
to become an adept in any one of the arts: “First learn to 
decipher; master arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, or your 
progress will amount to but little. No key will admit you 
into the recesses of these artistic realms except the one which 
is put into your train d hand by mathematical science.” 
The world of music gives us a good starting point. The 
diatonic scale, for instance, with its five tones and two half 
tones, is a fixed, and we might say eternal and ruling, element 
in musical composition. In a world of chance there might 
have been scores, hundreds, or thousands of primary musical 
sounds; in a world of mathematical order there are but seven. 
These have not been evolved or developed, but simply dis 
covered, brought out and organized into melody and harmony. 
Each one of these is dependent for its production upon an 
exact number of vibrations, a number that is absolutely fixed. 
No composer, no musical instrument, no process of the mu- 
sical art, has been able to change these fundamental numerical 
relations, which form a part of the system of things in which 
we move. The term octave, one of the first words learned by 
a student in music, conveys a suggestion of the fact that the 
basal facts and factors of this art are numerical, while in the 
advanced realms of the science in question—in the construc- 
tion of organs, for instance, and in perfecting all manner of 
stringed instruments—there are subtle laws which have to be 
explored and in part mastered by means of analytical geom- 
etry and the difficult processes of the caleulus. And as the 
musician pushes his researches farther and farther back into 
the mysteries of things, as he presses his way on into the 
deeper depths of his art, he finds increasing need of the higher 
branches of mathematics for the solution of the problems 
which baffle him. The very network and substance of music 


he discovers to be of the nature of mathematies.* 


*“ The theistic argument from the universal presence of those spirit notes called 
overtones, or partials, which are the most wonderful and potent things in music, 
will bear repeating. Itis this: A system of tone relations in nature so wonderfully 
adapted to spiritual expression and impression cannot be conceived of as a mere bi- 
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It would be tiresome to trace these numerical ratios and 
relationships and data through other arts. In drawing and 
painting the laws of perspective, on which correct repre- 
sentations depend, are purely geometrical; the numerical re- 
lations of wave lengths fix the various colors and their har- 
monies; and even in poetry the rhythm leads us into the 
world where we count. The very word “Numbers,” which is 
a synonym of the science and realm into which we have come 
in our researches, and amid the mazes of which we have been 
wandering, is used to denote the world of poetical compo- 
sition: Milton speaks of “harmonious numbers” and Con- 
greve of “magic numbers,” and Pope tells us that while yet 
a child he “lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” The 
same truth is obvious from the two uses of the term “metric- 
al,” one denoting some relation to the world of meter, the 
realm of verse; and the other having to do with the modern 
system of weights and measures. It may come, therefore, 
with new force to some minds, this fact that even in that 
realm of beauty, fancy, and imagination where the poet 
abides whose “ear is open to discern stirrings of angel wings,” 
and to whom in his rapt moments “angel whispers come from 
mute and common things”—even here we walk in a world 
where mathematical law extends its sovereign sway. 

The Universe has a Mathematical Framework. 

It would be easy to cite examples from other sciences indi- 
eating that the law of symmetry and of numerical ratio runs 
through them also; indeed, it is not an unfair or unjustifiable 
generalization to say that these mathematical principles are 
literally “world-embracing and universe-girdling.” But be- 
fore we gather up the final impressions of these facts and ask 
concerning their significance and their originating Cause it 
may be of service to suggest that the facts and methods in 
question are not affected at all by the current theories of evo- 


product of an unintelligent, unmusical, non-altruistic evolutionary tendency. Their 
vibratory laws compel the use of the higher mathesis to unravel their endless per- 
mutations, and require a mathematical Mind as their source. Yet, more than this, 
their adaptation to the expression and generation of spiritual states points directly 
to a spiritual origin. Infinite in theoretic extent, they open a door into the infinite.” 
—John Harrington Edwards, God and Music, p. 92. 
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lutionary science. The data before us are valid for our pur- 
poses, and for all purposes, whether the theories of Darwin 
and Spencer as to evolution be true or false. The processes 
of evolution, however long and however far they may have 
extended, have not evolved the laws and principles which we 
have been discussing. When the first particle of matter began 
to come within the range of a second particle the two were 
bound together by the same law of gravitation, doubtless, 
which is now in vogue on earth and in the sky to-day. When 
the first molecule of hydrogen united in primordial time with 
the first molecule of oxygen to form the pristine drop of water, 
the two elements united in the ratio of two parts by weight of 
hydrogen to sixteen parts of oxygen, a phraseology which irre- 
sistibly reminds us of the claim made by the leading advocate 
of the white metal in recent financial discussions, that “the 
natural and necessary ratio between silver and gold is sixteen 
to one”! Whatever may be true in the monetary realm, it 
cannot be questioned that the law of definite proportions was 
in effect in chemical combinations from the beginning, when- 
ever that was. The properties of the circle, the ellipse, the 
cone, and the triangle have not been gradually evolved; we 
have simply found out, by long processes of experiment, what 
has always been involved in them. The same predication 
may be made concerning the other numerical ratios and 
mathematical elements which we have been studying. These 
numbers, laws of symmetry, and geometrical ideals are now 
discerned to be the framework, plan, and basis for the entire 
system of the material universe. The architect, the navi- 
gator, the surveyor, and the astronomer, in their calculations, 
diagrams, equations, and constructions, have simply discov- 
ered, borrowed, and applied the very relations, proportions, 
and mathematical conceptions “which dwelt from all eternity 
in the divine Omniscience and were crystallized by his fiat in 
worlds, suns, and systems.” When, therefore, we find these 
numerical ratios and ideals forming the very vertebral plan 
and outline of the universe, what can we do but take up the 
reverent and grateful words of the astronomer who said, “O 
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God, I think thy thoughts after thee” ¢ Do not these mathe- 
matical data compel us as rational beings to recognize in and 
through and behind all these phenomena the Being and ad- 
ministration and wisdom of the Supreme Architect ¢ 

Theistic Trend of These Data. 

Professor A. P. Peabody, in his Christianity the Religion 
of Nature, in the chapter on “The Providence of God in 
Human Art,” showing that all the arts are bounden and con- 
ditioned by principles which are algebraic, geometrical, or 
otherwise numerical, says: 

But the mathematical science in which art has its birth is literally 
a portion of the Divine Mind. So far as we are cognizant of it, God 
gives us glimpses of the plan of the universe, permits us to handle 
the compasses with which he meted out the earth and spread forth 
the heavens, enables us to see precisely as he sees. Here, then, is the 
highest dignity of art. It is the embodiment of absolute truth, the 
circumscription in material forms of universal and eternal laws, 
the transcript by human hands of the thoughts of God. 

In just accord with this utterance is the conclusion of Dr. 
W. N. Clarke, in his book once before cited, An Outline of 
Christian Theology: “The assumption of a rational order in 
the universe is one of the necessities of thought, and this as- 
sumption implies a rational Mind in the universe.” If we 
are sincere and fair in our researches we are shut up in the 
case under consideration to this assumption, forced to this con- 
clusion. Can anyone for a moment fancy that these exact 
systems of weights, measurements, and apportionments, ex- 
tending through all space and operating in all worlds, could 
be any other than the product of Mind? If there be a man 
anywhere who can with candor face these data and then 
imagine unintelligent atoms concoursing together through the 
ages in definite and rhythmical combinations without any 
superintending Intelligence behind them, and by their for- 
tuitous collocations producing countless harmonies and vast 
mathematical problems, motions, and reactions whose in- 
tricate recesses baffle and yet invite the utmost researches of 
human genius—to such a man there can be no more fitting 
word spoken than that which Henry Rogers utters* when he 
* Reason and Faith, and Other Miscellanies, p. 371. 
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shows what the skeptic must believe in believing the Christian 
religion to be false: “Surely of him who can receive all these 
paradoxes—and they form but a small part of what might 
be mentioned—we may say, ‘O infidel, great is thy faith!” 

Accordant with that citation is the aphorism with which 
Lord Bacon opens his famous essay on Atheism: “I had 
rather believe all the fables in the [Golden] Legend, and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is 
without a Mind.” Chiming in with Bacon’s testimony is Sir 
Isaac Newton’s devout utterance of adoration, with which he 
closes his Principia, whose com position in 1685-86 made 
those years “memorable in the history of natural science.” 
He ends this most extraordinary of all mathematical produc- 
tions with an expression of his creed, as gathered from his 
researches in the physical universe: 

This admirably beautiful structure of sun, planets, and comets 
could not have originated except in the wisdom and sovereignty of 
an intelligent and powerful Being. He rules all things, not as the 
soul of the world, but as the Lord of all. ... The whole diversity of 
created things in regard to places and times could have its origin 
only in the ideas and the will of a necessarily existing Being. 

A simple illustration may bring all that we have written to 
a focus. I chance to go into a room and find there on a black- 
board a diagram illustrating the salient characteristics of an 
ellipse; and another, demonstrating the familiar geometrical 
truth that the square described on the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equivalent to the sum of the squares de- 
seribed on the ot] er two sides; and a table holding wooden 
cubes, cones, evlinde rs, and globes ; and the wall of the place 
covered with a long and intricate problem which turns out on 


] 


inspection to be the calculation of an eclipse of the sun, giving 


the year and month and day and all other elements in the 
ease. Unless I am an idiot or a savage I recognize my en- 
vironment. This is the study and workshop of a mathema- 
tician: these are his tools and problems! 

In like manner I turn my eye in one direction and then 


another in the world, and through the universe. I find sym- 


metry, harmonies, ratios, definite numbers, specific appor- 
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tionments by weight and measure, and countless mathemat- 
ical data and relationships everywhere, the sciences and arts 
all testifying that these elements are fundamental in their 
structure and operation. No matter how far I explore, or 
how great my powers of mathematical insight and calculation 
may be, I find myself everywhere outrun and baftled by these 
data, which, notwithstanding the increasing skill of human 
genius in grappling with them, still transcend all human 
grasp. LEllipses, cycloidal curves, parabolas, and hyperbolas, 
with their extraordinary functions, definite numbers, and all 
manner of harmonious combinations, face me everywhere, 
written in the sky, outlining the courses of sun and comet, 
interpenetrating all branches of science, and challenging rec- 
ognition and rewarding inquiry at every turn! How can we 
describe the folly of the man who remains blind to the con- 
clusion, borne in upon the soul of the inquirer from all this 
vast array of data, that there is behind these mathematical 
phenomena a Creative and Infinite Being from whom they ; 
have come; and that man has been endowed with faculties 
wherewith to explore these data, and to recognize in them so 
many clear and countless manifestations of the wisdom and 
power of the Supreme Architect and Mathematician! With 










the mathematical universe before me I see new meaning in . 
the testimony of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “He that built . 
all things is God ;” I understand better than ever the adoring . 
word of the psalmist, 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 

And the firmament showeth his handiwork ; 
and I am moved to ery with Joachim Neander, 


Ah, my God, w hat wonders lie 
Hid in thine infinity! 

Stamp upon my inmost heart 
What I am, and what Thou art 


a 
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Art. V.--THE ENGLISH WESLEYANISM OF TO-DAY. 
Westeyan Methodism has found itself. In the days of 
Wesley it was but a “Connexion” of evangelistic and spiritual 


“societies.” His purpose and the purpose of Fletcher, his 


“designated successor,” was to make “a Church within the 
Church” of England. We sley seems not to have understood 


that the very steps he himself had taken meant inevitable 
separation from the Church whose doctrine he held, whose 
liturgy he loved, whose discipline he approved, and whose 
rules he endeavored to obe Vy. When his death had bereaved 
the societies of their leader and inspiration, formal ind 
pendence was followed by a half-century of steady growth in 
numbers, but of uncertain development in Church life. Sev 
eral schisms oceurr d, nearly all for eeclesiastical rather than 
doctrinal reasons, and all looking to a larger lib rty than the 
parent body was willing to allow. But despite the warnings 
against priestliness given by these protests and departures, 
the attitude of the Wesleyan Church to the Church of Eng 
land, even within the last fifty years, has been one not merely 
of kindliness, but of subordination. This assumption of th 
posture (to use one of Mr. Price Hughes’s biting phrases 
of a poor relation of the Established Church has perhaps 
ended in our day. It is eighty-five years since the Conferenc: 
permitted its pre achers to be called “Reverend ;” it is only 
twelve years since the Conference formally approved of the 
general use of the term “The Wesleyan Methodist Church.” 
The political complexion of the Church has been changing 
from Conservative to Liberal. Standing between the Estab- 
lished Church and the Dissenting bodi s—Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, and the like—it has been slowly moving from the side 
of the Episcopal to the fuller fellowshiy of the Free Churches. 
Noneonformity within its own borders has become positive 
Dissent. The older and conservative leaders have dic d or are 


fast losing their predominant influence. They were not for 


the Free Church Federation, but providence and polities have 
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welded it firm. They were not for the Forward Movement, 
but it has become the very life of to-day. They are not for 
the reunion of the half-dozen Methodist denominations, but 


Mr. Perks is cheered to the echo as he advocates it. They 


are not against the Education Bill, but the rising tide of re- 
volt against that muddled and mischievous measure sweeps 
over them. They are not for Disestablishment, but the ag- 
gressive spirits feel that the battle has been joined which can 
issue only in this. Younger men are coming to the fore— 
more liberal and more vigorous—men under fifty, like Collier 
and Wiseman and Lidgett and Chadwick and Wakerley and 
Barber and Findlay and Jackson—men with the new blood 
and new fire of a new time. Their great leader, Hugh Price 
Hughes—the greatest Methodist since John Wesley—is gone ; 
but they, with help from a few older but progressive men, are 
making a new Church. 

That bitter enemy of Dissent, the London Daily Telegraph, 
asserts that Nonconformity is a steadily declining influence 
in the land, but the facts do not appear to bear out the asser- 
tion. Principal Fairbairn, in addressing Mr. Balfour on 
the Education Bill, claimed that half the Christians of Great 
Britain were now to be found in the Free Churches, and it is 
believed that his claim was none too large. The Church of 
England, it may be admitted, has revived and gained since 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Whether this revival 
is due to its awakening to the social as well as the ecclesias- 
tical and doctrinal problems of the time, as is said ; or whether 
it depends upon the growth of ritualism; or whether, as is 
most likely, it is due to a new-kindled devotion in the hearts 
of the clergy, need not be determined. This, however, is sure, 
that the gain it has made has not been to any considerable 
extent at the expense of Methodism. Wesleyanism is no de- 
clining force. Its mission has been in part fulfilled by per- 
meating old forms of faith with new life and power, but 
to-day, as never before, standing as an independent and legiti- 
mate Church, it holds a place of honor, and faces a vast work 
which is being bravely, wisely, enthusiastically attacked. 

49 
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Among the bye ( hurches, the Wesleyar Methodist is 
easily first in numbers and in influence. The conspicuous 
preachers and rs of Congregationalism and Pres ry te 
rianism may be thankfully remembered, but, when all is said, 


the oldest ot the M dist bodies is second, though a far-dis- 


tant second, to the Un irch of England. Phe aristocrat vy it 


does not touch 1 y appreciable extent, but its hymns, its 
evangelism, if el oy, 1ts cle mocracy, have, to quot an ut- 
sider, “‘made it rival in the affections of the middle and 


lower classes” of 1 (stal lish d Church itself. 
In its present col tion some points of comparison or Col 
trast with the Met t Episcopal Church naturally suggest 
themselves. At ttempt at criticism of defects might be 
ungracious, but few commendable characteristics of En 
lish Wesleyanisi be chosen for notice and comment. 
1. [is Forms of Worship.—The genius of Methodism has 
never been whe favorable to the maintenance of churehly 
forms. For Met! lism is Protestantism earried out logically 
—the doctrine of a present God with whom perso! al com- 
munion is possible to all. Its teaching of the priesthood of 
all belie vers has meant on the one side eatholicity, and on the 
other freedom in \ rship. It is doubtless true, a Bishop 
Vincent has stated, that there is in Ameriea a growing class 


} 


of liturgy-loving Methodists who, with nothing of sacerdo- 


} 


talism in their ight, love order and beauty in publie wor- 
ship, and crave a re frequent employment of the rituals 
hallowed by age nd association. But actually the use of 
ritual forms has extended little beyond the oceasions of state. 
and has not ath | the common Sunday services. The Order 
of Public Worship, even as revised by the General Confer- 
ence of 1896, is devoid of the richness of forms for united 
prayer. The Joint ( mission of the Churches North and 
South has apparently made no provision for this need. What 
is held good for the stately ceremonials of reception into 
Church membership, ordination to the ministry, and the 


Lord’s Suppe F. 3 ntism and marriage and burial, is he ld 


1° 


unprofitable for the congregation in its ordinary worship. 
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Now, the liturgy which John Wesley loved, and which he 
prepared for the American Methodists, was not his master 
after the Methodist movement was fairly under way, but he 
counted it an admirabl servant. lle refused to be confined 
to ritual forms of prayer, but by no means discarded them. 
In his younger days, when visiting the Oxford prison, March 
27, 1738, he and another prayed with a condemned man, 
“first in several forms of prayer, and then in such words as 
were given us in that hour;” and on April 1 he writes: 
“Being at Mr. Fox’s society, my heart was so full that I could 
not confine myself to the forms of prayer which we were ac 
customed to use there. Neither do I purpose to be confined 
to them any more; but to pray indifferently, with a form or 
without, as | may find suitable to particular oceasions.” 
When recommending a prayer book for America in 1784, in 
his old age, he w rites: “T believe there is no liturgy in the 
world, either in ancient or modern language, which breathes 
more of solid, seriptural, rational piety than the Common 
Praye r of the Church of England.” 

These forms have never totally vanished from the Wes 
leyan Church. An Order for Morning Prayer is provided, as 
well as the oceasional services, and the reading of the ap 
pointed Scripture lessons is urged where the full ritual is 
not carried out. It is frankly recognized that this form is 
not adapted all congregations, by reason of their previous 
training or character and surroundings. The prayer book is 
out of place, for example, in a mission. And to-day possibly 
not more than one in ten of the Wesleyan congregations use 
the Order for Morning Prayer, which is the same as that of 
the Church of England. The service for the Publie Recogni 
tion of New Members, a full and dignified form, may or may 
not be read, as the minister thinks wise. 

Many have come to believe that in the recoil from sacerdo- 
talism the life of the Church may be impoverish d by the loss 
or the neglect of its ritual. The Wesleyan Methodist Guild 
of Divine Service has been organized, not to seek absolute 


uniformity by the enforced use of the ritual, but for “the 
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promotion of (1) greater interest and reverence in all things 
connected with divine worship; (2) a fuller and more in- 
telligent participation in prayer and praise by the people.” 
Its leaders believe with Bishop Goodsell, that a ritual is a 
“safeguard against carelessness and irreverence in public 
prayer ;” that many who are both cultivated and devout find 
pleasure and profit in its employment; and that if Methodism 
is to be catholic and inclusive, to minister to the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the unlettered, the mystical and the 
practical, there is place for both ritualistic and spontaneous 
forms of prayer and praise in the stated worship of the people. 

2. Its Democracy.—Whether applied to the social spirit 
or to the method of government, this term finds an applica- 
tion in Wesleyan Methodism. Not long ago the London 


Spectator printed this significant statement : 


Another most interesting point connected with the Wesleyan 
Church is the truly democratic spirit that pervades it. Wesleyans 
indulge very little in the cant of democracy, and make no parade of 
windy phrases about liberty and equality, but the true democratic 
spirit is there, and though no Church can altogether escape the 
charge of being a respecter of persons, no Church is, in truth, less 
open to the charge than that of John Wesley. The system of the 
society distinctly favors the recognition of spiritual gifts in the 
poorest and humblest, and the making use of those gifts in the serv- 
ice of God. 


To say that there are no Methodist snobs—none who worship 
titles or who fail to be brotherly to the humblest—might be 
beyond the mark. Some social distinctions appear. Pew 
rents are still in force in many of the churches. Methodists 
of fortune or title or degree are sometimes unduly exalted. 
But that there is warm fraternity, a respect, and an increas 
ing respect, for human nature above its endowments of learn- 
ing or wealth or station, is not too much to say. 

This spirit can be discerned in the organization and gov- 
ernment of the Church. It is curious that in a monarchical 
country Methodism should, in its chief branch, have become 
more democratic than under our republican form of govern- 
ment. But so it is. There are no bishops, elected for life, 
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but a president, chosen year by year. The chairmen of dis- 
tricts, corresponding roughly to our presiding elders, are only 
pastors who have additional burdens of supervision placed 
upon them. The salaries of all the ministers are much more 
nearly on a level than with us. The financial attractions of 
one place over another are therefore wanting. 

The democracy of English Methodism appears conspicu- 
ously in its method of appointing the preachers. Invitations 
from the churches to the preachers are officially encouraged, 
and (a three-year time limit still prevailing) arrangements 
are made in this manner for appointments three or four years 
ahead. These arrangements, with the unsettled cases, are 
considered previous to the Annual Conference by the Station- 
ing Committee, composed exclusively of ministers, chosen by 
the ministers and laymen of the district synods. A first draft 
of appointments is made by the committee and presented to 
the Conference. After open discussion the draft is again con- 
sidered by the committee, and is presented once more to the 
Conference for amendment and final action. The appoint- 
ments, therefore, are in the hands of the Conference itself, in 
its pastoral session, that is, when composed of preachers only. 

3. Its Connectionalism.—The principle of combination is 
at heart Christian. Business and politics were anticipated in 
their use of the idea of cooperation by the Church. And 
Methodism began not in an individual, but in a club. 

The great social problem of the twentieth century seems 
to be how to obtain union without sacrificing individuality, as 
some forms of socialism, if not all, propose to sacrifice it. The 
Church that shall seeure the benefits of combination without 
surrendering the initiative and independence of the individual 
church or person—this will best meet the conditions of the fu- 
ture. For this English Congregationalism is groping, in the 
efforts for union in which Dr. Parker was so deeply interested. 
In Methodism, while the tendency from the first has been to 
work from the monarchical plan with which it started to a 
pure democracy, yet there has been organization always, not a 
mere grouping of fragments. 
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English Methodists have found it easier to foster a connec 
tional spirit than have we. ‘There is with them but one Con- 
ference, the distance which separate them ar slight, contact 
is more frequent, solidarity, therefore, more natural. It is 
not strange, then, that their administration should be more 
centralized. Their Children’s Homes and orphanages, for ex- 
ample, are all under one management. Their four theological 
colleges make on Theological Institution, controlled by a 
single committee ; and to these colleges the students, who ar 


all acct pted candidates for the ministry, are assigned by the 


} 
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Conference, Richn ( nd rece it ing a special proportion of hose 


entered for foreign work. There is a Connectional Fund to 


provide for traveling and moving expenses, and for unusual 
needs in ease of deat or other affliction; as well as a fw d 
for nec ssitous loea pre achers throughout the connection. 


There is a Lon eM ion Committee, in close touch with the 


missionary operat in city and country, with army and 
navy and special evangelistic work. The English Twentieth 
Century Fund, unlike our own, was raised as a connectional 
fund, and grants to the various interests were made from th 


} 
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central treasury, as, indeed, was the case with the Centenary 
Fund of 1839 and the Thanksgiving Fund of 1878. It will 
thus be seen that there is coherenc and united effort: that 
the connectio alist is not only official, but practical 

Nowhere is this more plain than in the circuit system, which 
we have unhap] lost. The tend ney, to which we have 
yielded, to indi ialism in churches, the bre iking up of 
fields of labor into separate stations, each with its own 
preacher, each responsible for itself alone, did affect the Eng- 
lish Methodists also to some extent. The result of the ir ex- 
perience was cl lil erately re eorded in the se words: 

The committee is convinced that the division of circuits into small 
areas, and especially the creation of solitary stations, has proved 


to be generally a mistake In most cases the membership has de 
creased, the supply of suitable local preachers and other office 


bearers has fallen off, village causes have languished, and the loss 
of public spirit has made extension impossible 


A deseription Whi deserves the thoughtful consideration 
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of American Methodists! Taught by this experience, our 
English brethren are working in the direction of the com- 
bination even of existing circuits, where they are small and 
weak, into larger circuits or large country missions. “In 
union” they have found “strength.” The result has been in- 
crease of vigor and success. And as to the circuit system 
itself— the joining ot several preaching places into one ap- 
pointment, served by several ministers, with the help of local 
preachers—its abandonment would be the loss of a right arm 
of power. 

The “Church trust” of which Dr. Hillis dreams may or 
may not be an impossibility, but, at any rate, what should 
hinder the free union of neighboring churches of the same 
denomination to bear the burdens and to do the work? The 
English plan puts together strong and weak societies, and pro- 
vides for a fellowship of people and of preachers which can be 
only a source of strength. The ministers on the same circuit 
come together weekly for counsel, and in large towns, where 
several circuits have been formed, a monthly gathering is 
held. The young preacher has the sage advice of his experi- 
ene d brother: the elder is cheered by the enthusiasm of him 
who is just putting the armor on. Better use is secured of the 
varied talents of the ministry; better official boards can be 
organized from the larger constituency of laymen. Room is 
made for the profitable employment of the local preacher, 
fewer traveling preachers are needed, and thus the expense 
of ministerial support is reduced. The gifts of the abler 
preachers become available in the smaller churches by occa- 
sional rotation in preaching appointments, and the horizon of 
the people is broadened, while the sense of responsibility for 
the local spiritual work is increased. And is not the new 
voice or the new pulpit a blessing to both hearers and speaker ¢ 
Let us not deny the growing effectiveness of a man really 
united to his congregation in affection, as he speaks week after 
week to his own people. But, on the other hand, let us re- 
member that if we are to have and to keep an evangelistic 


ministry the re must be less of the “stationed preacher,” and 
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more of flexibility in our preaching plan. Wesley could not 
believe it “was ever the will of the Lord that any congrega- 
tion should have one teacher only ;” he did believe “that a fre- 
quent change of teachers is best. . . . No one whom I ever 
yet knew has all the talents which are needful for beginning, 
continuing, and perfecting the work of grace in a whole con- 
gregation.” He went so far as to say, “Were I myself to 
preach one whole year in one place, I should preach both my- 
self and most of my congregation asleep.” Grant that this is 
an exaggerated view; still is there not here a great truth to 
which we, even under the altered conditions of to-day, but 
especially now that the time-limit has been removed, must 
give heed by so modifying our plan of ministerial supply that 
our ministry shall not lose its evangelistic efficiency, and our 
laity shall not be encouraged to turn over all religious work to 
the preacher ¢ 

4. Its Freedom in the Use of Methods.—It was nearly a 
generation ago that the English Methodists awoke to the fact 
that they were preaching to the righteous, and that great 
masses of the population were untouched by their own or any 
other Church. Fortunately, there were counselors wise enough 
to be ready for the adoption of new plans, some of these, 
doubtless, shocking to the delicate sensibilities of the Metho- 
dists that then were. 

In the early stages of such a movement as the Methodist 
revival there is always fervor, freedom, disregard of mere 
convention. Enthusiasm sweeps away, if it does not utterly 
forget, all formal restraints. The new spirit creates for itself 
new methods. But when the first ardency has past, then 
comes the time which Wesley anticipated with fear, when 
respectability imposes its restrictions upon the newly rich, 
when zeal flags, and form and fashion unconsciously restrain 
the activity. Men boast, because they are not yet able to take 
themselves for granted. Their self-assertion is a mark of 
nervousness. They are eager to seem all that they are, be- 
cause they are not certain that they are very much. They are 
afflicted with the awkwardness and the diffidence of youth. 
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When maturity is reached comes the ease of conscious power, 
the freedom of conscious station. Such people can afford to 
set, not follow, the fashion. 

There is a period in the history of a religious movement 
when it is just becoming “respectable,” when its adherents 
are not quite accustomed to their fine clothes and their fine 
churches, and are unable to take them as matters of course, but 
feel the restraint of them and dare not venture outside the con- 
ventional modes of worship and of work. Propriety becomes 
their idol. “Old-fashioned Methodism,” said an English 
preacher, “meant letting yourself go;” new-fashioned Metho- 
dism is to mean the same thing. The English Methodists 
have come—are coming, let us say—into the third stage, the 
stage of ease, freedom, confidence, and effectiveness. They 
are still using the methods which time has approved. The 
prayer meeting on Sunday evening and on the week night, 
the love feast, the class meeting, with its quarterly visitation 
by the minister (on which much stress is laid), the regular 
preaching and visiting—these have not lost their place. But 
in addition they have given themselves with heartiness to new 
methods where the older failed. They have deaconesses, a 
Settlement in London, cyclist missions, and prison-gate work. 
Gospel cars reach neglected rural districts, leaving converts 
and chapel plans behind them. The regularly employed 
workers have been multiplied: London in the eight branches 
of its great mission has 22 ministers, 25 lay agents, and 70 
“sisters” or deaconesses, a total of 117 to its 9,000 members. 
These modern Methodists have enlisted large numbers of vol- 
unteers in choirs and orchestras and bands, as ushers, wel- 
coming committees, distributers of notices, inquiry-room 
workers. They have not abandoned the church and the 
chapel, but they have added the hall and the theater, where 
they meet on neutral ground those who will not come to ordi- 
nary houses of worship. They have meetings in tenements, 
factories, and lodging houses, in fields and on streets and 
public squares. They have established shelters and work- 
yards, dispensaries and nurseries, employment bureaus, cafés 
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and food depots, loan and savings societies, bureaus for legal 
advice, Christmas-dinner and sick-benefit funds, work for 
boys, girls, men, mothers, cripples, drunkards. They have 


poured out money for these numberless enterprises, and have 
also first given themselves to the Lord in personal service. 

Especially to be noted is the extended use of lay preachers. 
The call has gone out for more “thoroughly qualified candi- 
dates for the ministry,” but also for “capable and sanctified 
men and women” who are to devote themselves to religious 
work without ordination to the ministry. If one of the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of Methodism, as Dr. Abel Stevens 
thought, is the pric sthood of the people ; if Bishop Simpson 
spoke truth when he said, “Methodism was from its begin- 
ning, and is in its nature, the uprising and development of 
lay influence ;” if Susanna Wesley was wise when she warned 
her great son, in his first dealing with lay preaching, “Take 
care what you do. Thomas Maxfield is as truly called of God 
to preach the Gospel as ever you were;” if lay preaching is 
“the cavalry of Protestant Christendom,” an agency “by 
which, more than by any other fact in its ministerial economy, 
[ Methodism] has been sustained and extended in the world” 
—then American Methodism, established, as it was, by three 
lay preachers, may well reconsider its virtual abandonment 
of the services of its local preachers. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has less local preachers than traveling preach- 
ers; the Weslevan Methodist Church to its 2,200 ordained 
ministers in Great Britain has over 18,000 lay preachers. Of 
every ten sermons preached in English Methodism, probably 
seven are from these laymen. 

“The bricklayer lays his trowel by, 
And now builds mansions in the sky.” 

The cobbler, the weaver, the barber, the gardener, and the 
fisherman, detailed in the mocking lines of the old poem, 
still take the preaching of the Gospel upon them, as in the 
primitive days. And not only so, but men eminent in busi- 
ness and social circles, mayors of cities and members of Par- 


liament, are glad to be enrolled in that army without whose 
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labors the achievements of recent, as of former, vears would 


have been a hope rather than a reality. 

5. Its Evangelistic Spirit.—The newer methods have been 
in part the outgrowth of the conditions which confronted the 
Church; they would have been impossible or vain without 
the new evangelistic spirit within the Church. rom the be- 
ginning Christian history may be divided somewhat easily 
into periods ; its spiritual life has moved by waves. Whe ther 
this progress by intermittent impulses be a part of the divine 
plan or a consequence of human weakness, it is a fact in the 
history of Christian conquest. The Wesleyan Church of Eng- 
land is now rejoicing in a new accession of spiritual life, evi- 
dencing itself in profound concern for the salvation of men. 
While this is nothing but a restoration of former fervor, it is 
an immense advance upon the conditions of a generation ago. 
Appeals are still being made, it is true, for more aggressive- 
ness at home and for deeper interest in foreign missions. But 
the battle for this generation is already well won, Many of 
the foremost men of the denomination are in mission work; 
it has become almost fashionable now to be an evangelist. 
Again is the definition of Methodism vindicated which was 
phrased by the Rev. Samuel Chadwick, of Leeds—“the in- 
wardness, immediateness, and intensity of religion.” This 
revived evangelistic spirit is manifested in the famous city 
missions and on country circuits as well. Numbers of the 
best young men in the ministry are offering themselves for 
such service at home or abroad. What the Master came for, 
the servants seek to accomplish—‘“not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance.” 

It is rather generally agreed that the last few decades have 
been on this side of the Atlantic a time of depression in evan- 
gelistic effort. The Church has been busied with a reexam- 
ination of Christian doctrine. The Methodists, in particular, 
have been much taken up with questions of administra- 
tion—the admission of women to the General Conference, the 
adoption of a constitution, the removal of the time-limit, the 
perfection of lay representation, the readjustment of the be- 
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nevolent societies and the publishing interests. It has been 
an era of organization and reorganization, of planning and 
building and gearing and belting. Is it not high time not to 
think less of the machinery but more of what the machinery 
is for? Do we not need to remind ourselves even to-day that 
the one object of all our equipment and our labor is the salva- 
tion of men—that eve ry other thing is but a means, this only 
is an end ¢ What the New York Outlook recently said will 
hardly be disparaged as the utterance of a hare-brained enthu- 
siast, and may be taken to heart by sober-thinking men: 

There is, we are persuaded, a great need of a new revival of the 
spirit of what might be called either Wesleyanism or primitive 
Christianity. The churches of to-day are too much mere worshiping 
assemblies. They devote too large a proportion of their energies 
and their income to promoting the enjoyment of the Christian life 
by those who already possess it, and too little to imparting that 
Christian life to those who do not possess it. The cathedral-like 
church, the well-organized choir, the well-paid orator, all minister 
to the spiritual luxury and perhaps to the spiritual development 
of the elect and cultivated few. They do little to carry the message 
of life as heralds to the nonelect and the uncultivated. The Church 
needs to study afresh the methods, and still more the life, of the 
primitive missionaries, the Wesleyan itinerants, and the Puritan 


revivalists. We do not, indeed, urge the reemployment of their 
methods, but a revival of their spirit is the greatest need of the 
Church. 

This spirit is the only guarantee of continuance and prosper- 
ity, the only safeguard of essential orthodoxy. There are 
cheering signs of its renewal among us. There is a new hun- 
ger for spiritual teaching (though it leads many to seek bread 
where only stones are given them) ; there is a new eagerness 
for Christian service. And it is this spirit, fostered by the 
men in our high places, directed by those who are sane and 
clear-sighted, that shall prove anew the divinity of our mis- 


sion and give to us apostolic success. 
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Art. VL—REASON AND FAITH IN RELIGION. 


I once entered a country grocery to make a small purchase. 
A coterie of idlers sat or stood around the stove. One young 
man with bronzed and unshaven face, low brow, and dirty 
clothes sat on the counter with an odorous pipe in his mouth 
and a yellow-backed copy of one of Ingersoll’s agnostic books 
in his hand. Being acquainted with him, I remarked about 
the literature he was reading and asked him if he ever read 
the great book which Ingersoll was fond of assailing. He 
replied in the affirmative. “Do you believe and obey it?’ I 
asked. “Yes,” he replied, “as far as it is reasonable. I be- 
lieve in a man’s thinking for himself.” The idea of one with 
his education and mental powers thinking for himself and 
without guidance forming conclusions on one of the greatest 
problems was both ludicrous and pathetic. And yet he stated 
simply and accurately the position not only of unlearned 
rationalists like himself, but of the most learned and philo- 
sophical of rationalistic unbelievers. A few days later, happen- 
ing to step into the same store, I met a rabid Universalist, 
who pounced upon me for an argument on miracles. He said 
he did not believe Christ ever turned water into wine. “Why 
not?’ I inquired. “Because it is unreasonable; and mustn’t 
one use his judgment in religion?’ Here was the same subtle 
fallacy stated by an uneducated farmer as clearly and concise- 
ly as the most learned sophist could have done it. Huxley 
could not have said it better. 

Since this position is held by so many, it behooves Chris 
tian thinkers to have definite ideas concerning the limits of 
reason and of faith in religion. The conclusions given in this 
article are not presented with the fancy that they are a new 
thing under the sun. But a restatement of old truths is often 
helpful. The rationalist (and this includes many who call 
themselves Christians) takes this position: Everything must be 
brought before the bar of private judgment for adjudication. 


Man has no other guide but his judgment. Hence every re- 
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ported miracle, doctrine, or moral precept is worthy of ace pt- 


ance only as 1b pe se meets the demands of each man’s judg 
ment. Hence the miraculous conception of Jesus, his resur- 
rection, his ascension, the doctrine of eternal doom, ef al., are 
incredible. Faith in such things is credulity. The position 
of the Christian thinker—at least of the Protestant—is this: 


The judgm« nt us the primal authority for the acceptance of 
these reported facts and doctrines. Evidence is the ground 
of true faith. Belief without evidence is superstition or 
credulity. But the value of evidence is a matter for the judg 
ment to determine. The judgment, however, is not to be used 
to determine the reasonableness of miracles and doctrines as 
such. Its function is to consider the value of human testi 
mony to them as alleged facts. The reliability of the wit- 
nesses being established by the scholarly judgment, faith ac 
cepts implicitly the message of these witnesses. In brie f. the 
judgment of the rationalist is exercised with scientific evi- 
dence ; that of the Christian with historical ev idence. 

Let us elaborate, from the believer's point of view, the true 
method and field for the exercise of reason in religion. What 
are the data to be judged ¢ We have a collection of writings 
called the New Testament. In these writings strange and un- 
usual things are told and taught. A man named Jesus was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary. 
He grew to manhood and was baptized at the river Jordan. 
At his baptism a form as of a dove settled upon him, and a 
supernatural voice called him “my beloved Son.” He turned 
water into wine on one occasion; he cured the blind with a 
touch, fed over five thousand people with five loaves and two 
fishes, and even raised the dead. He spoke such gracious 
words as never man spake—simply, yet grandly. He claimed 
to be the Son of God, who existed before Abraham. He said 
he came down from heaven. He was once transfigured. He 
died and the third day rose again and appeared many times to 
different people Finally he visibly ascended. These are 
some of the alleged facts to be tested by the reason. The 


rationalistic method is to judge each separate item by scien- 
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tific and philosophic tests. The true field for the judgment 





is whether the records and their authors are reliable. 



























In solving the problem of the genuineness and authenticity 
of these writings several questions arise: 1. Are the records 
we have to-day accurate transcripts of the original records ¢ 
2. Do the original records reach back near enough to the 
events to be historical’ 3. Were they written by their re- 
puted authors, or at least by those who had unmistakable 
means of knowing the truth of their statements‘ 4. Are the 
writers veracious¢ Or have we followed cunningly devised 
fables¢ These questions are beyond the sphere of religious 
faith. They must be solved by scholarly judgment. It is 
necessary here to say parenthetically that every man, in order 
to be a Christian believer, need not personally solve all these 
problems. Not one in a thousand has the scholarship neces- 
sary for such a task. But all true and intelligent faith must 
ultimately rest on just such an investigation. As Beecher 
said: “It is not for me to think out the great system of astron- 
omy in order to believe the astronomical truths of my time. - 
[ accept them at the hands of the Church of Astronomers. .. . : 
[ accept them at the hands of the professional explorers. | 
trust them for the truth of these things.” So with these prob- 
lems of Bible criticism: the ordinary believer must trust the 
scholar’s conclusions. 

Have we reason for the hope that is in us? Let us see. 

1. Are the New Testament records of to-day substantially 
the same as the originals? There are many cases of textual 
disagreement among the existing manuscripts. But as a 
whole these copies are substantially alike. They differ in no ; 
important particular. No doctrine is essentially changed by 
these discrepancies. Gathered from widely different countries 
and centuries as these manuscripts are, it is not usually diffi- ' 
cult to determine about what the original text was. So while 
interpolations and errors in transcription are found, yet they 
are quite easily distinguished from the true text. If in four 
quarters of the United States a hundred men of three genera- 
tions should make manuscript copies of the Declaration of In- 
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depende nee there would of course be some diffe rence in the 
text of the copies. But in any given case the majority of the 
copies would be the same; so that it would be easy to distin- 
guish the mistake or interpolation from the true reading. 

2. Do the original records date back near enough to the 
events narrated to be historical? This is not the place to go 
into details to establish the date of New Testament books. We 
are merely outlining the method of procedure. Suffice it to 
say that, although criticism still rages about the Old Testa- 
ment, all the important books of the New Testament are con- 
ceded by the great majority of critics, conservative and radi- 
cal, to have been written before the year 100 A. D. The date 
of Matthew is quite certainly fixed at about 67 A. D., or at 
least before the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D.; that 
of Mark about the same; Luke about 70; and John probably 
about 90; while First Corinthians, to which reference will be 
made later, is by all reputable critics placed at about 57 
A. D., or only twenty-seven years after the death of Christ. 
Several of Paul’s letters are undoubtedly much earlier. 

3. Wer they written by their reputed authors, or at least 
by those who knew the facts? Matthew’s gospel is well at- 
tested. It was quoted by Barnabas and used by the Gnosties 
as early as 90 or 100 A. D. But the fact that it was used 
authoritatively shows that it must have been cireulated much 
earlier. From Papias, who lived just after the apostles, 
“there is a continuous chain of trustworthy witnesses that 
Matthew the apostle wrote a gospel, and the abundant quota- 
tions of the fathers down to [renzus and Justin Martyr prove 
that the gospel then received as his was the same as that which 
we have.” Trenzeus was a pupil of Polyearp, who received in- 
struction from St. John. Mareus Dods says, “Of convincing 
evidence against the apostolic authorship there is none.”* An 
unbroken traditi n ascribing the second gospel to Mark, who 
is said to have written upon the testimony of Peter, has been 
substantiated by the most searching investigation of both ex- 
ternal and internal evidence. The third gospel is freely con- 


* Introduction to the New Testament, 
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ceded to Luke, the companion of Paul, by such critics as 
Weiss, Renan, and Holtzmann. About the fourth gospel the 
erities have waged the hottest warfare. But the boldest of 
destructive criticism has succeeded only in establishing the 
genuineness and authenticity of this book even more firmly 
than of the synoptic gospels. It is safe to say that better 
proof exists that John wrote the gospel of John than that 
Matthew, Mark, or Luke wrote the accounts attributed to 
them. External evidence exists in an unbroken chain back 
to the apostle himself through lrenwus (c. 200 A. D.) and 
Polyearp, the disciple of John. And Dr. Sanday occupies 
what seems to me an impregnable position in his proof from 
internal evidence that the author of the fourth gospel was 
(1) a Jew, (2) a Palestinian, (3) an eyewitness, (4) John, the 
apostle. With the genuineness of these four wonderful books 
so thoroughly established against the severest of carping crit- 
icism, we certainly have rational grounds for faith. 

The resurrection of Christ is the pivotal doctrine of the 
Christian religion. Moreover, it is the great proof of 
the authority and claims of Jesus. If he rose again we 
must exclaim with the centurion, “Truly this man was the 
Son of God.” But to believe in the reported resurrection 
merely because it is related in a book ealled the Bible is not 
faith, but credulity. But having once by scholarly reason 
established the historicity of the writings which record this 
event we have intellectual ground for faith. 

Is, therefore, Christ’s resurrection a fact? As shown above 
we have invincible proof of it in the four gospels. Yet some 
critics have produced reasons for not accepting these records 
as genuine and authentic. Very well, we can still prove it by 
their own admissions. It is universally admitted that First 
Corinthians was written by Paul about 57 A. D. Opinions 
have varied between the vears 54 and 58. A writer in the 
International Cyclopedia says, “The genuineness of the epis- 
tle has never been doubted.” Renan, who certainly was not 
prone to admissions favorable to the reliability of the New 


Testament, classified it along with Romans, Galatians, and 
50 
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Second Corinthians as one of the ineontestabl epistl s of the 
apostle Paul. N . the most probable date " 57 A. D., place s 


this letter only twenty-seven years after the death of Christ. 
If Paul was thirty years old when Christ was crucified, he 
was only fifty-seven when he wrote this letter. Hundreds 
were yet alive who had seen Jesus and his works and heard 
him speak. Certainly there is no hiatus here between the 
record and the event. And to these living multitudes Paul 
appeals in an incontestable proof of the resurrection of Jesus: 
“For | delivered unto you first of all that which I also re- 


ceived, how t] at ( hrist died for our sins according to the 


scriptures ; and t he was buried, and that he rose again 
the third day according to the seriptures: and that he was 


seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: after that, he was seen of 
above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part 
remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. After 
that, he was seen of James; then of all the apostles. And last 


> 


of all he was seen of me also” (1 Cor. XV, 3-5). What 


do scientific speculations about the possibility, or philosoph- 
ical questionings about the probability, of the resurrection 
of Christ amount to beside this impregnable rock of histor- 


ical evidence? We cannot reasonably doubt the authenticity 


of this evidence without charging Paul with monumental 


lying together h absolute disregard for his own reputation 
for veracity. A conscious liar would not appeal to the names 
of all the twelve apostles and to five hundred brethren of 
whom the greater part were still alive, unless they were all 


liars like himself in solemn league and covenant to deceive 


the world. No unbiased person could accept either the hypoth- 


esis that they ere deceivers or that they were subjects of 
hallueination. | } is would be a greater miracle than the resur- 
rection. No unbeliever without an a priori theory to support 
ean doubt the veracity of the New Testament writers. 


Certain lv, ther » we have a large field for the eX¢ reise of 
judgment. Certainly we have not followed cunningly devised 
fables. Our feet are on the rock. The resurrection estab- 


lished, many important things follow: 1. Truly Jesus is the 
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superaatural Son of God. 2. He spoke with authority. 
3. It is ours not to reason why; it is ours to trust and obey. 
The teachings of the New Testament do appeal in a wonder- 
ful way to the intuitive moral reason. If they did not we 
should be justified in suspecting the veracity of these writers. 
We rationally expect God’s written and spoken word to har- 
monize with the Word that is in us as the Holy Spirit. The 
resurrection accords with the demands of the human heart. 
So with the doctrine of our own immortality. But these 
things per se are necessarily beyond the domain of perce ptive 
reason. Otherwise the message of the New Testament would 
be no revelation; for that is no revelation which can be dis- 
covered by ourselves. Christ taught many things we cannot 
understand; but it is “folly to reject what God has revealed 
because I do not comprehend what he has not revealed.”* 

In conclusion, then, the proper sphere of reason in religion 
is the weighing of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
litérature which alleges certain things as facts. It weighs 
historical, not scientific, evidence. The authority of Jesus 
and the r¢ liability of New Testament writers once established 
by the method outlined above, it is the sphere of faith to ac- 
cept implicitly what these scriptures contain. We are of 
course at liberty to use the discursive reason in speculation 
concerning the rationale of doctrines or in trying to discover 
a law in miracles. This is the science of theology. As Chris- 
tian believers we hail gladly any support to our faith the phi- 
losopher or the scientist may give us. But we are not de- 
pendent upon them. Theology is not revelation. Revelation 
presents facts, not explanations. We may accept men’s 
theories of atonement, eternal doom, future rewards, and of 
the resurrection, or not; the facts we must accept. As to 
these, “Back again to implicit faith I fall.” 


*Wesley’s sermon on “The Trinity.” 
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Art. VIL—THE FINAL FACTOR IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


Tue scientific spirit of the age is contagious. There was a 


day when the family physician could bleed and feed calomel! 


indiscriminately and blunderingly—and if you died so much 
the worse for you. There has been a day when a man could 
be a blunderer in law, in business, in Christian work, and still 
attain a tolerable success. The discoveries of twenty-five 
years have revolutionized the physician’s craft. He must be 
skilled to diagnose correctly. He must be prepared for every 
emergency. He is no longer a vender of pills, but a skilled 
student of disease. He knows that he cannot afford now to 
for blunders are fatal. The lawyer of the 


present day has reduced his work to the finest skill—taking 


make blunders, 
into account the differing temperaments and corresponding 
actions of men. The blunderer in business is forced out by 
the keen competition and skillful maneuvering around him. 
The preacher and the social reformer should not be blunder- 
ers. They dare not in this age deal with forces which they do 
not understand and the effect of which they do not know. 
The modern preacher wants to bring the kingdom of God 
among men, but it will be as profitable and as sane for him 
to preach the “Gospel,”’ without reference to the times, the 
needs, and the temperaments of his people, as it would for the 
modern physician to insist on the good old gospel of calomel 
and blood-letting without discrimination or judgment. 

It is necessary, then, at the very outset, if we would be 
moral reformers, to understand the tides of feeling as they 
are rising in the breasts of the men of the age, necessary to 
be a part, a living part, of our age. It is necessary to under- 
stand fully the meaning and intent, the worth or unworthi- 
ness, of the ideals and watchwords of the age. Above all is it 
necessary to understand the forces which are most effective in 
the progress toward righteousness, and how and when to apply 
them to the differing temperaments with which we must work. 
We must not work blindly, for to work blindly is to blunder. 
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To fall back into the embrace of a primitive or “Wesleyan” 
gospel is to beg the question which is thrust upon us, and to 
miss the spirit of our founder. We must face the problem of 
moral reform and grapple with it in the scientific spirit of the 
age, and in the true spirit of early Methodism, 

There has been of late a growing effort to understand from 
the scientitic stand point the true elements of social progress. 


Men are seeking to know what are the real forces of reform, 


their meaning, their value, on what authority they rest, and 


where they can best be applied, If we can only come to under- 
stand these things we shall work more intelligently and more 
successfully for social progress. From amid the varying 
forces which are at work in the development of the race we 
seek the supreme force, without which all others are inade- 
quate. In the study of this question it is highly important 
that we understand the forces which have been at work in the 
social development of the past, and also that we be able to see 
clearly that which contains the highest promise for the future, 
with new attainments and under advancing conditions. For, 
while certain factors may have been supreme and lonely in 
the past, they have successively given place to other and 
higher factors as men have arisen in the scale of being. So 
that our aim is not to find some social force which is in itself 
responsible for all past progress and which alone must be re- 
sponsible for all future advance, but to find that force which 
in the present development of society offers the greatest prom- 
ise to the friend of progress. 

Our view of this ultimate factor will depend to a great de- 
gree upon the ideal which we entertain for society. If our 
ideal includes only the perfect adjustment of the economic 
relations, that ultimate factor of progress may well be found 
in the self-centered struggle of social competition. Those 
forces which are adequate to bring about social organization 
for the furtherance of individual interests will be found in- 
adequate to meet the higher and more complex demands of a 
social order such as is comprehended in the term “‘kingdom 
of God.” Mr. Spencer in his Principles of Sor iology com- 
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prehended the whole order of social progress in the statement 
of the well-known formula of progress from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous through continuous differentiations and 
integrations, the factors in this differentiation being natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest. He admits, however, 
in another place* that this is no explanation of that progress 
in the causal sense that back of all this must be the Un 
known. The formula is but a statement of the order of human 
progress. And while we may admit the factors of natural 
selection, survival of the fittest, and the whole struggle for 
existence as a method of advance, there is nothing in the 
struggle itself which can account for progress unless be- 
hind it lies a great Infinite Purpose, which sees the end from 
the beginning, introduces new factors, and inspires to new 
hopes through human purpose and individuality. It seems 
strange that so many of Mr. Spencer’s disciples as well as 
his opponents have failed to notice that he gave recognition 
to the place of individuality in progress, but this he does 
when he names the character of the individual, physical 
traits, degree of intelligence, and peculiar tendencies of 
thought as modify ing factors in social development. 

The failure to recognize the individual element has led 
one of his most mats rl ilistie followerst to assert that prog- 
ress beyond a certain point is impossible and when once 
attained is followed by a corresponding reaction. Baldwint 
has pointed out that this biological explanation of social 
progress is insufficient because of the entering in of the new 
factor of individuality, and he says, “The individual pro- 


duces the new variati ms, the new things in social matter,” 


and “The particulari ing by the individual supplies the essen- 


tial material of all human and social progress.” The deeper 
thought of moral inadequacy led Henry Drummond to affirm§ 
that the doctrine of the survival of the fittest through the self- 
ish struggle for existence must be supplemented by the new 
doctrine of struggle for the life of others. 


° Essays, * Progress, its Laws ‘ Bag + Crozier, Civilization and Progress. 
t Soc land Ftl t fations § Ascent of Man 
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As a matter of fact we have constant illustration of the en- 


trance of this new and moral element into human progress. 


It becomes increasingly plain that the survival of the fittest 
when it means the survival because of physical adaptation to 
soil, climate, and hostile neighbors might be the survival by 
brute strength of the morally unfit. The law which might 
prove adequate for a brute society becomes inadequate the 
moment that moral responsibility and freedom enter in, and 
increasingly inadequate the more highly that sense of moral 
responsibility is developed. We see at once that any inven- 
tory of the factors of social progress which leaves out of ac 
count the moral factor is incomplete. Hence, while heredity, 
environment, association, competition, and education become 
factors in progress, they can become efficient factors in a so- 
ciety of free moral beings only as they are directed to higher 
conditions by an acting, individual, moral purpose. 

The influence of religion in social progress is not left un- 
recognized by Mr. Spencer,* and by many is given a leading 
place as the great factor in social development. But even 
here, in the most general sense of the term “religion,” we 
shall not be able to find that which is of the greatest moment 
to human progress. Religion in the sense of reverence, wor- 
ship, and devotion has for the most part been a going about in 
a circle so far as true advance has been concerned. The 
days of closest adherence to religious formulas and the most 
universal dominance of these ideas have been the days of 
least progress, the dark days of human history. Religion if it 
is to be of service to us must contain not only the abstract 
moral elements of goodness, but also the notion of individual 
responsibility in the social relations. The factor for which 
the champion of progress must look must be no abstrac tion, 
but a practical working force in the life of the individual. 
For after taking into account that the individual is to a cer- 
tain extent the product of society, though it is said that “In 
the struggle of the wholes individual opinions play no part,”’+ 
it must be conceded that “society” is a mere abstraction, and 


* Principles of Sociology. +Gumplowiez, Ovtlines of Sociology. 
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that apart from the individual and his purpose society is 
nothing. The individual is the unit with which we must 
work, and any factor which is to be strong for the progress of 
man toward the perfect social ideal must be a factor which 
finds response or possibility at least in every individual. It 
must appeal to high and low, educated and ignorant, bond 
and free, and lie as latent possibility in the most degraded 
and wretched, if it is to be a factor destined to bring about the 
perfect condition for humanity. 

Baldwin makes this final factor the “thought” of the in- 
dividual. He should have defined more closely and said the 
“purpose” of the individual; for in the regenerated purpose 
of man lies the possibility of the realization of the kingdom 
of God. When the purposes of the individuals composing 
society have been conformed to the spirit of the highest social 
ideals, and not till then, will we reach the consummation for 
which all true reformers long. As we find these highest social 
ideals individuated and shown forth only in Jesus, it must 
be our supreme effort in our work for social progress to bring 
all men into willing conformity to the spirit and ideals of 
Jesus. As the perfect social state which would embody per- 
fect justice and perfect relations between all the social units 
would be no less than the kingdom of God, the individual 


must be regenerated, spirit and mind, to the Christ spirit and 


Christ ideal. The ultimate factor in social progress is, then, 


the regeneration of the individual purpose, not in the theolog- 
ical sense alone, but in the social sense as well. 

In arriving at this conclusion we have not hit upon a new, 
strange, nor unrecognized truth. It is practically sustained 
by the best thinkers of the day: 


The evolution which is slowly proceeding in human society is not 
primarily intellectual, but religious, in character.* 

Yet, after all is done, the problem of reform can be solved only 
by the offender himself. The idea that a man can be driven into 
goodness, or that he can be washed and dressed and fed and housed 
into goodness, or that he can be transformed into a decent citizen 
merely by locking the doors of temptation, is a mistake. All these 


* Kidd, Social Evolution. 
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things help, but the great thing is to get at the man himself. There 
is only one influence that has ever really succeeded in doing that, 
and that is the influence of the religion of Jesus Christ.* 

The logical goal of that (social) development is the spiritual 
solidarity of both Divinity and humanity in the same society.; 

Without regeneration there can be no true and worthy social life.j 

The study of proposed solutions of alleged evils or problems con- 
vinces me that there is coming a revival of religion which shall hold 
in its power the Church, industry, commerce, and the whole social 
fabric. Any solution, all solutions which may be proposed must em- 
body within themselves some phase of such a religion, and unless 
they do embody it, and secure its adoption so far as they can, they 
will have no force. ... Human character must be the foundation of 
social reform.§ 

We have become so accustomed to the language of externalism that 
there may seem something antiquated and theological in this refer- 
ence of social wrongs to so personal a cause as sin. We are much 
more apt to trace the evils of society to unfavorable environment, to 
imperfect legislation, or to the competitions of industry; and it is 
quite true that these causes, and many more, contribute to the social 
question. 

No tendency in modern life, however, is more destructive to social 
progress than the tendency to weaken the sense of personal respon- 
sibility for social imperfection, and to fix the blame on unpropitious 
circumstances. The obvious fact is that for a very large part of so- 
cial disorder the chief responsibility lies in the passions and 
ambitions of individual men, and that no social arrangement can 
guarantee social welfare unless there is brought home to vast num- 
bers of individuals a profounder sense of personal sin. ... To 
whatever phase of the social question we turn, we observe, within 
the sphere of social arrangements, the interior problem of the re- 
demption of character. 


The Church of the last century has recognized the impor- 
tance of this element of social progress, but the principle has 
been misapplied—so gravely misapplied that the Church has 
begun to doubt her methods, methods in the pursuit of which 
she has failed to hold society ; so that she now seems to be far 
behind the best social thought of the time. The reasons for 
this loss of prestige have sprung very largely from the misap- 
plication of this doctrine of regeneration. 

One of these misapplications is in teaching and seeking 

* Hodges, Faith and Social Service. 
t Crowell, Logical Process of Social Development. 


t Hyde, Social Theology § Wright, Practical Sociology. 


Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Soeial Question. 
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regeneration for selfish ends alone. Its object has been 
thought to be the salvation of the individual without reference 
to the salvation of society. It is only recently that we have 
begun to seek the salvation of the world in missionary enter- 
prise, and the missionary on the field has been compelled to 
see the social side of Christianity. The chief thought of those 
at home has not been the social reform of worn-out societies, 
but the individual salvation from the wreck of a present 
wicked world to the safety and security of a blissful world 
in another and unknown sphere. We have taught regenera 
tion rather as a state of feeling than as an activity—at best 
as a passive abstention from certain things; a living within 
certain prescribed limits of conduct; a conforming to certain 
religious standards. There has been no general application 
of the social teachings of Jesus to individual life. It has 
come to pass that our newly organized social settlements, our 
deaconess work, and our new missionary work in foreign 
lands are the bright stars in the crown of the modern Church. 
In this misapplied view of Christianity no wonder that the 
masses have been alienated. The Church which preaches 
regeneration for the selfish salvation of the individual in a 
far-off heaven must in these busy and fruitful days die of its 
own inertia. Regeneration has been taught as attended by 
such emotions and presented in such a way that it could find 
response only in certain emotional temperaments. It is a 
bitter fact, but no less a fact, that our revivalists gather 


about them the people of a certain impressionable tempera- 


ment, while they fail almost utterly in reaching another por- 
tion of the community which is slow and staid, thinks for 
itself, and is by some termed agnostic. Usually this indiffer- 
ence is laid to the “hostility of sin,” “influence of the dey | Rigg 
ete. Is it not rather that there are temperaments which by 
their very nature and organization cannot respond to the 
arguments and solicitations of the ordinary revival service ? 
Professor Coe shows this in his book.* He found that the 
revival conversions were almost exclusively of those persons 


* The Spiritual Life. 
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possessing the sanguine and melancholic temperaments, or in 
whom these were the dominant elements. In fact, the whole 
artillery of the Church has been brought to bear upon those 
people who can respond to emotions of joy and sorrow, or who 
possess elements of introspection or melancholy. The cholerie 
man who can act but cannot feel, the phlegmatic man who 
cannot bolt everything in a minute, who sees no visions and 
dreams no dreams, but must perforce fight his way through 
the years, coming slowly upward through his doubts to a 
clearer and better faith; who has not understood our theo- 
logical terminology, nor been able to respond to our emotions 
—these men we have lost in large measure to the Church. In- 
asmuch as the temperaments to which we have appealed have 
been characteristically the feminine temperaments, we have 
in many places a “woman’s church” and the ministry has 
come to be looked upon as effeminate. 

Regeneration has been confused with its phenomena. 
There are undoubtedly certain types of phenomena which 
ordinarily occur in connection with regeneration, but these 
phenomena vary as individuals vary, and it is dangerous for 
us to insist upon certain phenomena as necessary to regenera- 
tion. Yet we do this continually. We appeal always to the 
feelings of the seeker. We insist upon immediate conscious- 
ness of acceptance rather than upon determination to obey 
the will of Christ. Thus, many times the seeker looks for a 


consciousness which perhaps he cannot in the very nature of 


his physical and psychical make-up experience. The great 
Father heart receives every child who in true penitence seeks 
to know and do his will. 

Regeneration is that state of heart and mind which 
seeks the Christ-will and which finds its source in the 
conscious union with the Spirit of God. The point to 
be insisted upon, however, as being that which is alone re- 
quired of a man is the surrender of his will to the will of 
Christ. When once a man in true penitence for his sins, 
and in self-surrender, has purposed to do his will and does 
it, the witness of the Spirit, or the inner consciousness of 
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faith and right relations toward God and man, becomes his. 
From man’s side obedience is the great factor in regeneral ion, 
and is equally applicable to all temperaments and all indi- 
viduals; from God’s side, with the surrender of the personal 
will, comes the inner spirit so necessary to perfect service. 

The point of greatest hope for the social reformer lies in 
the fact that regeneration in its truest and widest sense finds 
a place in the physical history of every individual. This has 
been shown by the investigation of President Hall and his 
students of the physical place of conversion in the normal 
life. With adolescence comes the entrance of the individual 
into a field of moral and social responsibility, and the life that 
is wisely directed need never be divorced from the pursuit of 
correct ideals. Conversion is here the willing recognition and 
response to these larger demands which come to be made upon 
the individual. Says President Hyde :* 

Right and wrong are relations. Right is the recognition that there 
is something greater and higher than ourselves which we recognize 
and address and obey in every act of conscious and deliberate recti- 
tude. ... Every wrong act, on the contrary, is an attempt to deny 
that there is any system of relations larger and worthier than my- 
self. .. . Conversion is a normal transition from a life centered in a 
little physical environment into which the individual is born to a 
life that is responsive to a larger environment of social obliga- 
tions. ... The change tends to correspond physically with the period 
of greatest bodily growth; physiologically with the advent of 
puberty; psychologically with the ramification of nervous tissue and 
the ability to grasp general ideas; socially with the emancipation 
from dependence upon parental authority and the entrance into 
wider personal relations. 


Professor Starbuck+ describes regeneration in two aspects: 
First, “The person emerges from a smaller limited world of 
existence into a larger world of being.” Second, “In its other 
aspect conversion is the surrender of the personal will to be 


guided by the larger forces of which it is a part.” These 


definitions of regeneration, while not sufficiently explicit as to 


the spiritual element involved, yet show how naturally at the 


period of adolescence comes the recognition of the larger 


* God's Educati« of Man +t The Psychology of R ligion 
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world and the larger life about it, and with the recognition 
an impulse to conform one’s life to the larger order of things. 
That this experience of need for adaptation to larger social 
and religious demands of a new life is felt even among the 
rudest savages is shown by Mr. Daniels* in his article on 
“The New Life.” Here is shown that the advent of puberty 
and the new social adjustment is recognized among both sexes 
by the strictest religious ceremonies and extreme tests of fit 
ness for social duty. Unfortunately, we allow these adoles- 
cent impulses to die, or by our neglect to teach the gospel of 
social duty the religious life narrows itself down to a routine 
of self-salvation and a conforming of itself to standards which 
it finds about it. The man has been regenerated to Christ 
obedience, but has not been taught what that obedience is. 

Yet, with all its misapplications and the failure of the 
Church to understand, here lies the supreme factor of social 
progress; adequate as the introducer of that individuality 
generally recognized as necessary to progress; adequate be- 
cause of its universal applicability to all men, whatever their 
tastes, temperaments, or education. It is conducive to the 
highest hope to learn that there are periods in every life when 
within the heart of the individual these better ideals lie, seek- 
ing expression and needing only wise and sympathetic direc- 
tion and the touch of the Master’s spirit to make them burst 
forth into bloom. 

“The city of God” has been the dearest dream of the race 
since before the days when the patriarchs counted themselves 


‘ 


“as pilgrims” looking for the “city which was to come”’—a 
city constructed not by human skill, whose government was 
something better than that imposed by a selfish and sinful 


age, whose social ideals were something better than their 


a 
} 


dreams, whose “builder and maker was God.” The idea 


seems to be with every son of man, however distorted it may 
become. The Jews looked for it as something which would be 
superimposed from without, and not as something which must 
arise from regenerated individual hearts, and Jesus rebuked 


* American Journal of Psychology, vol. vi, No. 1. 
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them. The Christian Church has warped the truth until it 
seems to have but an individual and selfish end. But the idea 
is there. The impulse for that perfect condition, the dream 
of the perfect state, is the heritage of all; this not in the diree- 
tion of an abstract social good, but in the impulse to conform 
one’s own life to the highest social and Christian ideal. 
Knowing that regeneration is a force connected with the need 
and even with the physical development of every individual, 
knowing it to be the ultimate social force, the Church should 
be the supreme power in coming social progress. In spite of 
the dreams of the worldly-wise, the Church is the only organi- 
zation which can lead to the ultimate triumph of the social 
ideal, because all true progress must begin with the regenera- 
tion of the individual. The Church must learn, however, to 
make her appeal such as will commend itself to the highest 
conviction of all men, of every temperament. She must prac- 
tice the altruistic spirit and teach it. She must think less of 
salvation for selfish ends in another life, and more of salvation 
to broth« rly love and social responsibility in this life. She 
must distinguish between regeneration and its phenomena, 
demanding not adherence to a set feeling or experience, but 
recognizing the regenerated man, wherever he may be, in him 
who seeks and obeys the Christ spirit and ideals. She must 
speak not for a single class, high or low, but she must be alive 
with interest at every point where she can assist men to social 
realization. With the adoption of a sane view of regenera- 
tion, and a recognition of its true significance for human life, 
the Church will move onward to new power. She will bring 
at last the fulfillment of that kingdom foretold by Jesus 
Christ, as human ity, eatehing the inspiration of her renewed 


spirit, swings into line for the new era of human attainment. 


WiphP Hosoellg 
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Art. VUL—JOHN WESLEY’S CONVERSION. 


WESLEY’s greatness was due to his capacity for God. His 


supreme service to the Anglo-Saxon peoples was due to the 
fact that the most self-poised man of the modern world be 
came the most God-centered man of the modern Church. No 
conversion better illustrates the gradual evolution of the 
Christian life and the impossibility of subjecting it to me- 
chanical and legal tests, the relation of the natural to the 
supernatural and the interpretation of the human by the 
divine, the importance of salvation by grace through faith 
and the line of the Forward Movement for the twentieth 
century, than does the story of John Wesley’s struggle into 
the Christian life. No Church father or theologian is so 
modern as John Wesley, save only Paul and John. 

The conflicting views as to the date of Mr. Wesley’s con 
version are in part due to the fact that the man who guided 
the greatest emotional movement since the Reformation wa 
a man whose emotional nature was originally weaker than 
Darwin’s, and was never nourished into a normal and healthy 
life. So wholly a child of reason was Wesley in his boyhood 
that when asked at the table if he would have certain food 
he would often reply, “I will think of it,” and later take or 
reject the food according to the reason then dominant in his 
mind. Ilis unfortunate courtships and his still more un 
fortunate married life show that his emotional nature never 
reached the stage of development where it became the safe 
supplement to bare reason in the guidance of his conduct. 
Wesley’s service to mankind is due to the fact that the great 
est rationalist of his age became the strongest believer in the 
supernatural and like a prophet of old recognized the presence 
of God in the daily life around him; that the most methodical 
man of his age guided to practical issues the most turbu- 
lent religious movement of modern times; that the classicist 
in religion molded the most romantic manifestation of 


Protestantism. 
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Three dates are named for John Wesley’s conversion: (1) 
Infancy, (2) twenty-two, (3) thirty-five. The difficulty in 
using Wesley’s own testimony as to the date of his conversion 
is due to the fact that his views upon the subject changed and 
Wesley was sincere enough to say at each period of his life 
exactly what he believed at that time. Undoubtedly during 
his childhood he believed that he was a Christian. When he 
was a student at the Charterhouse and at Oxford he hoped 
he was a Christian and his Journal states the grounds on 
which he based that hope. Tyerman and several other biog- 
raphers think that Wesley was converted at twenty-two, when 
he accepted the call to the ministry; and there is at least one 
expression in Wesley’s Journal which gives color to that view. 
It is certain that the experience at twenty-two marks a crisis 
in his life. After We sley’s striking experience at Aldersgate 
Chapel, at thirty-five years of age, he undoubtedly believed 
that he had not been a Christian until that period. Indeed, 
the Journal gives positive proof that seven months after the 
Aldersgate experience Wesley believed that he was still an 
unsaved man. When Wesley published his Journal, in ad- 
vanced life, he allowed the record to stand as he had written 
it. But he added notes to the Journal expressing doubts of 
its statements, and published a sermon in which he drew a 
distinction between a servant of God and a child of God, and 
maintained that at least he was a servant of God previous to 
the Aldersgate experience. Whether in his mature judgment 
Wesley placed the be ginning of his Christian life at twenty- 
two, or dated it bac! 
I think Wesley’s final testimony favors the childhood date. 


< to his childhood, is not settled ; although 


As Wesley's views changed and the record is conflicting, let 


us analyze his statements, compare them with such other 


facts as may be known, and thus attempt to discover the be- 


ginning and the progress of his Christian life. 

[. Wesley’s Childhood Piety.—The religious instruction 
of the Wesley children began by each child b ing taught the 
Lord’s Prayer as soon as it could pronounce the words, and 


being trained to repeat the prayer morning and evening. In 
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addition to the family prayers which were conducted by the 


father, the mother opened and closed a daily school which she 
taught for her children by singing a psalm with them. More- 
over, Susannah Wesley taught each of the older children to 
take the younger children at the close of school and read to 
them the psalms appointed by the Church for the day and a 
( ha pte r from the Bible. The two children then separated for 
a period of private devotion, Probably no children in Eng- 
land were ever trained to greater gentleness, intelligence, and 
piety than were the children of Samuel and Susannah 
Wesley. 

John Wesley so heartily responded to the training of his 
parents that he beeame conscious of God’s love for him along 
with his consciousness of his parents’ love. It is clear that 
during his childhood Wesley believed that he was a Chris- 
tian. Indeed, he wrote in his Journal that he did not sin 
away this consciousness of the divine favor until after he was 
ten years old. His mother also bore witness to his childhood 
piety. When he was eight vears old his father was ealled to 
London on some clerical business. During the father’s ab- 
sence John caught the smallpox. Susannah Wesley wrote her 
husband as follows: “Jack has borne his disease bravely like 
a man, and indeed like a Christian, without complaint.” We 
have even a stronger evidence of John’s childhood piety in 
the fact that the father, who was somewhat strict, admitted 
him to the communion when he was eight years old—a favor 
which the father did not extend to the other children until 
they were more mature. We thus have the testimony of John 
Wesley’s father and mother and his own judgment expressed 
in mature life that he was a Christian from his earliest con- 
sciousness. Whether he simply grew cold in the Christian 
life at the Charterhouse School and at Oxford and renewed 
his consecration during the crisis when he was twenty-two 
years old, or whether he backslid at the Charterhouse and 
was converted at twenty-two, we may not be able to settle be- 
yond controversy. It is clear that Wesley was a Christian in 
his childhood, and he might have maintained his relation to 

51 
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God throughout his life. Isabella Thoburn did so. Theodore 
Cuyler could not fix the date of his conversion, but loved God 
from his childhood. Frederick Merrick grew up from in 
fancy loving God and could not fix the date of his conversion. 
It is strange that Christian people, reading the life of Christ 
and trying to follow in his footsteps, ever could fall into the 
dangerous heresy that their children could learn to serve God 
best by an apprenticeship to the devil. If ministers will 
preach the duty ot the prenatal consecration of children and 
the possibility of childhood piety, and it parents will teach 
their children that they are God’s children also, created in 
his image, redeemed by the sufferings of Christ, visited by 
the Holy Spirit, and that they shut themselves out of the 
kingdom by disobedience to the voice of God which speaks in 
each child’s heart, we may save to the Church and to the king 
dom millions more in the twentieth century than our fathers 
saved in the nineteenth century. 

Il. Wesle y's ( secration of Will at Tw nty two.—The 
following is Wesley’s account written when he was about 
thirty-six years old of his spiritual state from the time of his 
entrance to the Charterhouse School at ten and one half years 
of age to his decision to enter the ministry at Oxford at 
twenty-two: “Outward restraints being removed, I was 
much more neg ligt nt than before even of outward duties and 
almost continually guilty of outward sins, which I knew to 
be such, though t] ey were not scandalous in the eyes of the 
world. However, I still read the Scriptures and said my 
prayers morning and evening. And what I now hoped to be 
saved for was, first, not being so bad as other people; second, 
having still a kindness for religion; and, third, re: 

Bible and going to church and saying my prayers.” 

he writes, this time especially of his experience at Oxford be- 
fore his decision to enter the ministrv: “I still said my 
prayers both in public and in private, and read with the Bible 
several other books on religion, especially commentaries on 
the New Testament Yet I had not all this while so much as 


a notion of inward holiness; nay, went on habitually and for 
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the most part very contentedly in the practice of some or other 
known sin, though with some intermissions and short strug- 
gles, especially before and after the holy communion, which I 
was obliged to receive thrice a year.” 

It is evident from the above that during the period be- 
tween ten and twenty-two Wesley hoped to be saved in case 
of death, and he states in the Journal the grounds of this 
hope. It is evident in the next place that when Wesley wrote 
the record in his Journal, between the age of thirty-six and 
thirty-eight, he did not regard his religious life as at all sat- 
isfactory, if, indeed, he recognized the experience as consti- 
tuting religion at all. But Wesley never sowed any wild 
oats at the Charterhouse or at Oxford. While he knew that 
some of his thoughts and words and acts were sinful in the 
sight of God, he declares that they were not scandalous in the 
sight of men. Indeed, his teachers both at the Charterhouse 
and at Oxford regarded him as an acceptable member of the 
Church, and his mother, to whom he wrote freely of all his 
thoughts and temptations, regarded him as a Christian. It 
seems to us more probable, therefore, that Wesley did not 
abandon his hope of salvation and become a conscious back- 
slider, but that he lost the warmth of his childhood piety and 
indulged in tempers and words and acts at times which 
brought condemnation to a boy of tender conscience. It is 
difficult for us to believe that a boy who maintained the re- 
spect of his fellow-students for his character; who won honors 
based on scholarship and conduct which not one in fifty of 
them could achieve: who engaged in private prayer every 
morning and evening; who added to his daily reading of the 
Bible the voluntary study of such religious authors as 
Thomas & Kempis, William Law, and Jeremy Taylor; who 
wrote his mother freely in regard to his religious difficulties, 
and whom Susannah Wesley and Samuel Wesley regarded 


not only as a Christian but as called to the ministry—it is 


difficult for us to regard this boy even before the crisis at 
twenty-two as “a child of wrath and an heir of hell.” We 


think rather that Wesley’s crisis at twenty-two marks his 
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sanctification so far as his will was concerned. His own 
account of the experience is as follows: “In reading Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying I was exceedingly affected 
by that part in particular which relates to purity of intention. 


I instantly resolved to dedicate all my life to God, all my 


thoughts and words and actions, being thoroughly convinced 
that there was no medium and that every part of my life, not 
some only, must either be a sacrifice to God or to myself, that 
is, in effect, to the devil.” So far as the record of his life 
shows, Wesley consistently maintained this consecration for 
sixty-six years. It led him to give up all ease and worldly 
honors and emoluments, and to consent to walk in the path of 
his father and his grandfathers as a conscientious minister 
of Jesus Christ. It led him to quit the university and make 
the experiment for a year of unceasing toil as a pastor and to 
proclaim the Gospel with such plainness and severity as made 
him exceedingly unpopular. Puzzled at his lack of success 
and blindly groping for more light, he accepted his election 
to a fellowship and a tutorship in the university as providen- 
tial, and returned to Oxford, but not to a life of ease and 
refinement. Hence he cut down his living expenses to one 
hundred and forty dollars a year and gave the rest of his in- 
come, then reaching some six hundred dollars a year, to 
charity—a practice which he continued substantially until 
his death. He organized a club for such students as he could 
induce to attend it for a nightly meeting to read the New 
Testament in Greek and compare their lives and experiences 
with its teachings. He began the daily practice of speaking 
to others upon personal religion. He went with the members 
of the club to visit the poor and the sick and the prisoners 
and to minister to their bodily and spiritual necessities, 
gladly sharing with them his income and his time. He fasted 
frequently and followed a plain regimen of diet and of dress. 
His fellow-students nicknamed the club the Tloly Club and 
its members Methodists. Not yet finding after ten years’ 
study and struggle that inward peace which he was seeking 
and which he was sure the New Testament promised, Wesley 
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concluded that his consecration of will was not yet complete. 
lle now resolved at thirty-two upon a course which in the 
judgment of his friends will form a living burial of himself. 
Ile sets sail as a missionary to the Indians and negroes of 
\merica, and incidentally as a minister of the colonists in 
Georgia. He is practical even in his sacrifices, and hopes to 
touch three races by his labors. As a missionary he sleeps 
part of the time on boards, lives at times on bread and water, 
and often goes barefoot in order to encourage the poor chil- 
dren to come to his services. 

With such illustrations of Wesley’s consecration, main- 
tained from the crisis at twenty-two to the experience at 
thirty-five and continued in spirit down to his death, it is 
difficult for us to believe that Wesley ever reached any fuller 
consecration of his will than that which he made when he ac- 
cepted the ministry as his calling at twenty-two. The con- 
secration of one’s will up to the full measure of and even 
beyond one’s light is unusual but not anomalous. Indeed, 
the spiritual greatness of Wesley was due to the fact that for 
sixty six years of his life the devotion of his will was up to the 
full measure of his intelligence; while with the majority of 
Christians our obedience lags far behind our enlightenment. 
Ilence our study of the facts leads us to the conclusion that 
the crisis at twenty-two marks the sanctification of Wesley’s 
will, which in this case preceded the full enlightenment of his 
intellect. 

In the crisis at twenty-two we have the picture of John 
Wesley deciding upon his earthly career and in part upon his 
spiritual destiny, and so far as the human agent in salvation 
is concerned, helping to determine the spiritual usefulness 
and destiny of millions who will bear his name and of 
millions more who will feel his influence but will not know 
its origin. It is the old, earth-enduring struggle between 


ambition and service, between worldliness and duty, between 


God and Satan for the possession of a human soul. Tf in 


Wesley’s case the crisis is not so marked as in the case of 
thousands converted under him, this is in part due to the 
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weakness of his emotional nature and in part to the fact that 
in the main Wesley had alre acly surrende rr d his \\ il] to God. 
If in Wesley’s case the crisis was not so marked as in that of 
Paul, we must remember that in Wesley’s case the will alone 
was involved, for light upon the pathway of holiness did not 
dawn upon his mind until thirteen years later; while in 
Paul’s case the surrender was preceded by a light which 
flooded his mind on the Damaseus road, although even Paul 
needed three vears of meditation in order to understand the 
vision and reinterpret the law and the prophets. 

Such a crisis is inevitable in every human life which rises 
above the animal plane. Wesley’s struggle was preceded by 


Moses casting in his lot with his people, by Isaiah catching 


the vision of the high and lofty One, by the struggles of 


Augustine and Luther, of Chrysostom and Savonarola, of 
Wyelif and Tluss and Knox. It was succeeded by the 
struggle of Judson behind the haystack at Williamstown, by 
Bushnell in the New Haven revival, by Brooks in the dreary 
days following his failure as a teacher. The experience is 
not limited to the Christian faith. It was repeated by Mo- 
hammed, by Buddha, by Confucius, It is the everlasting 
struggle, illustrated by the Master in the wilderness, between 
appetite and duty, between ambition and obedience to God, 
between a religious fanaticism which makes a spectacular dis- 
play of sacrifice for the secret gratification of self and that 
sane devotion which casts itself upon the Infinite One through 
obedience to the laws of his universe. Any belief that evolu- 
tion is not accompanied by crises is contradicted by the his- 
tory of our globe. Conversion is the natural and divinely 
planned experience of the human soul from its abnormal sin- 
ful state. The denial of it only reveals the skeptic’s igno- 
rance of the laws of human nature and the facts of human 
experience, 

III. Wesley’s Discovery of the Way of Life.-—Although 
Wesley has certainly entered the kingdom, he has not yet 
found what the New Testament ealls the Wav. In reality, 


though unwittingly, he is aiming at salvation through good 
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cs. He is walking in the path of Paul before the journey 

to Damaseus, of Martin Luther before his regeneration, of 
Loyola, of Confucius, of Buddha. Two paths are now open 
to him: either sainthood logically, and in the end probably in 
reality, inside the Roman Catholic Church; or else the dis- 
covery of Luther’s doctrine of salvation by grace through 
faith. Wesley does not win inward peace or outward success 
through his missionary toils, and is too honest to be led by ego- 
tism into the belief that he is achieving sainthood. Hence after 
nearly two years’ service in Georgia he sets sail for England 
writing this sad confession in his Journal: “I went to Amer- 
ica to convert the Indians; but, O, who shall convert me? 
. « Alienated as I am from the life of God, I am a child 
of wrath and an heir of hell.” On shipboard a great storm 
arose, and Wesley with most of the passengers was greatly 
frightened. He noticed some Moravians on shipboard who 
during the storm were singing psalms and apparently full of 
peace. Wesley inquired of them, as, indeed, he had done on 
the passage out, the way of salvation. They tried to make 
clear to him the difference between Paul’s struggle for self- 
yx rfection as a Pharisee and Paul’s acceptance of salvation 
by faith and his joy in the Christian life after he had ac- 
cepted salvation as a free gift of God through grace. Paul’s 
letters began to take on a new meaning to Wesley, and a fresh 


examination of the Bible convinced him that the Moravians 


were right and that he was utterly mistaken in his views of 


justification and of saving faith. On reaching London Wes- 
ley saw many persons experience sudden conversion under the 
preaching of Peter Boehler and other Moravians. With 
characteristic obedience he followed Boehler’s directions and 
began preaching this new way of life before he had any 
experience of it. His brother Charles, who was more emo- 
tional than he, who had been a member of the Holy Club at 
Oxford, who had met John in London on his return to Eng- 
land, and who accepted after some argument the Moravian 
teaching and attended the Moravian meetings, experienced a 


very happy change of heart on May 21, 1738. Three days 
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later, on Sunday at 5 a. m., Wesley opened his Bible to these 
words: “There are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises, that by these ye might be partakers of the 
divine nature.”’ ‘These words afforded him great encourage 


ment. Before attending St. Paul’s in the afternoon he 


opened his Bible and his eyes fell upon this promise : “Thou 


art not far from the kingdom.” The anthem at St. Paul’s 
was full of comfort. In the evening he went to the Alders- 
gate Chapel and there heard one of the members read 
Luther’s Preface to the Romans. As Wesley was listening to 
Luther’s exposition of salvation by faith he Says: “T felt my 
heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given that he had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law 
of sin and death; and I then testified openly to all there what 
I then felt for the first time.” This is Wesley’s own account 
of the change in his thoughts and feelings at the crisis at 
thirty-five years of age; and it is regarded by some of his 
biographers as marking his regeneration and by others as 
marking his sanctification. To us it seems to mark the period 
when Wesley’s intellect became so enlightened and his heart 
so warmed by the presence of God in his soul that he received 
what he later described as the witness of the Spirit. He then 
and there fell in love with God. He abandoned salvation by 
works and accepted salvation by grace through faith. He 
gradually but quite speedily ceased to be self-centered and be- 
came a God-centered man. 

We must not even at this point look for a sudden and me- 
chanical change; we must not expect the Suy rnatural to set 
aside or wholly swallow up the natural. His Journal records 
buffetings by Satan that night, doubts and fears the next day, 
the grieving of the Spirit and the loss of all peace through 
his loss of temper a week later. Just at this time he 
fell into a wicked controversy with William Law, whose 
Serious Call and Christian Perfection had been helpful to 
him—a miserable squabble which showed that if Wesley had 


attained to self-mastery on the 24th of May he had not main- 
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tained it a week. Three weeks after his experience at Alders- 
gate Wesley is so much perplexed that he goes to Germany to 
visit Count Zinzendorf, the leader of the Moravians, in order 
that he may be helped by him more fully into the new way 
of life. The Moravians of Germany after examining Wes- 
ley refused him the communion on the ground that he is “a 
man of perturbed spirit” and also that “his head has gained 
the ascendency over his heart.” Wesley's Journal of October 
14, his letter to his brother Samuel October 24, and his 
Journal of December 16, 1738, show that his experience is 
still clouded by shadows sometimes deepening into midnight 
darkness. In the Journal for January 4, 1739, after a long 
and painful examination of himself to see if he has the fruits 
of the Spirit, he closes as follows: “From hence I conclude, 
though I have given and do give all my goods to feed the poor, 
I am not a Christian. Though I have endured hardships, 
though I have in all things denied myself and taken up my 


cross, I am not a Christian. My works are nothing. My 


sufferings are nothing. I have not the fruits of the Spirit of 


Christ. Though I have constantly used all the means of grace 
for twenty years, I am not a Christian.” We must not be 
troubled by this sad confession made months after his <Al- 
dersgate experience. We quote it simply to encourage other 
struggling souls. It is simply the dying confession of the old 
legal self; and, like Paul’s seventh chapter of Romans, re- 
flects only the experience of the lower part of his personality. 
On the other side of the shield we have the fact that down to 
the day of his trip to Germany and immediately and con- 
tinuously after his return, he continued to preach the new 
way of salvation by grace; and a larger and increasing num- 
ber of sinners were converted under his preaching. Only 
eighteen days after the Aldersgate experience he preaches at 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, before the university, from the text, “By 
grace are ye saved through faith.”” The sermon, which is still 
preserved, is an unusually clear statement of the evangelical 
doctrine of salvation by faith, and shows that Wesley’s Chris- 


tian experience and his mental grasp of 2 New Testament 
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Way of life are beyond the estimate given in his Journal. 
Indeed, his experience in Germany shows both a finer spirit 
and more common sense than Zinzendorf exhibited. Again, 
on the last night of the old year, 1738, Wesley observed a 
watch-night service with six members of the old Holiness 
Club and about sixty other brethren. The Journal adds: 
“About three in the morning as we were continuing instant 
in prayer the power of God came mightily upon us, insomuch 
that many cried out for exceeding joy and many fell to the 
ground. As soon as we were recovered a little from that awe 
and amazement at the presence of his majesty, we broke out 
with one voice, “We raise thee, O God: we acknowledge thee 
to be the Lord.’ 


Y 
I 


he Journal after 1739 runs on for hun- 
dreds of pages with scarcely a reference to his own spiritual 
state. Indeed, the highest proof of the naturalness in the 
sight of God and the healthiness of the life upon which Wes- 
ley has now entered is found in the fact that Wesley loses all 
consciousness of his spiritual states as fully as a healthy man 
loses the consciousness of his digestion. On the other side, 
the Journal shows an increasing absorption in work for 
others and an increasing consciousness of the presence and the 
help of God in that work. And so the Journal runs on for 
fifty years, becoming more and more objective, revealing in- 
creasing proofs of the presence and power of God in the life 
and work of Wesley. 

No biography in Christendom reveals stronger proofs of 
the blending of the human and divine elements in Christian 
experience than this story of John Wesley’s conversion and 
sanctification. The very fact that biographers cannot agree 
as to the date of Wesley’s conversion proves that religion is 
not an external phenomenon, isolated from all human expe- 
rience, dropped down from heaven into a human soul on some 
particular day and hour, needing no human cooperation or 
completion, and transcending all possibility of doubt. Just 


7 


as the Bible is a divinely human book—full of human ele- 


ments, but bearing indisputable tokens of the presence and 


power of God—so the Christian life is a divinely human 
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product—a human life brooded over by the Spirit of God and 
transformed by the power of God. “Work out your own sal- 
vation, for it is God who worketh in you to will and to do of 
his good pleasure.” But while the two elements are so inter- 
woven that it is difficult to tell where the human ends and the 
divine begins, Christianity is not a purely subjective experi 
ence. It has objective reality and divine validity. Wesley 
knew that his experience was not a delusion, because it 
brought him peace such as he had never known before and 
power to realize his ideals more freely than any other phi- 
losophy or method of life ever tried by him. He knew that it 
came from the Author of his being because it exactly matched 
the nature which that Author had given him; it found him at 
greater depths of his being and it lifted him to greater heights 
of existence than any other experience he had ever known. 
His neighbors knew that Wesley’s experience was of God and 
not a personal delusion because it transformed a small and 
somewhat impertinent meddler in morals into a tireless re- 
former and the most effective Christian worker England has 
ever known. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” You 
and I may know that Wesley’s experience was of God because 


it is certified by the Bible—a book which has been proved 


true by millions throughout the ages, a book which may be 
verified by you and me to-day. “If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know of the teaching.” 

The value of the Way of Salvation which John Wesley dis- 
covered in Luther’s Preface to the Romans, as Luther dis- 
covered it in Paul, and Paul in Christ, is that it furnishes the 
divine method of human progress. The difficulties which 


confront the soul are twofold—self-confidence and despair. 
The first leaves the soul in its infinite needs with only finite 
resources, The second doubts God and neglects even the 
faithfulness upon which his incoming depends. The differ- 
ence, while appearing in many forms and under various 
names, is fundamental. Individualism is seen in the tireless 
self-centered worker in business or science who attempts to set 


aside or overcome his environment. Individualism in re- 
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ligion is seen in the moralist who seeks perfection in his own 
strength ; in the Buddhist who believes in Karma ; in the Con- 
fucian who boasts his observance of the fire methods; in the 
Roman Catholic who aims at sainthood; in the Protestant 
who regards faith only as fidelity to the laws of the universe 
and remains self-centered. On the other hand, fate is seen in 
the laboring man who believes in luck and lazily waits for 
something to turn up; in the materialistic scientist who de- 
nies the existence of human freedom or the value of effort in 
evolution. In religion this weakness is seen in tens of 
millions of orientals who confound providence with fate and 
stolidly await their doom; in the great majority of Roman 
Catholics who disobey the Church and depend upon extreme 
unction finally to deliver them from the consequences of their 
sins, and, in case of any oversight, upon prayers for the dead 
to deliver them from purgatory; in the multitudes of Prot- 
estant Church members who continue in known sin and rely 
upon the blood of Christ for a magical salvation as the 
Catholie relies upon the mass. Salvation by faith involves 
the completest self-surrender and humility on the one side, 
with such a divinely presented obedience and such victories 
through an indwelling Christ on the other side, as are clearly 
miraculous and incredible to the unregenerate. 

Wesley in his doctrine of salvation by grace taught the 
finite to rest upon the Infinite, the Church to enter upon the 
dispensation of the Spirit, and each Christian to say with 
Paul, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Salvation 
either by morality outside the Church or by sainthood inside 


the Church is simply impossible of achievement: and, if it 


eould be achieved, it would leave the soul still self-centered 
and selfish and lost. In his doctrine of Christian perfection, 
which Mr. Wesley regarded as his peculiar contribution to 
Christendom, he combated the opposite vice of spiritual lazi- 
ness and permitted no Christian to attempt to cover his sin 
with the robe of Christ’s righteousness. He demanded rather 
as the first condition of salvation at all faith in the sense of 
fidelity, a faith which enables each follower of Christ to say, 
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“TI was not disobedient to the heavenly vision ;” such an obe- 
dience as leads the Christian to say, “Yes, Lord,” to every 
command of Christ; such an obedience as leads the Christian 
to close the chasm between the ideal and the real just as 
rapidly and as far as the steps in daily duty are revealed to 
him. Wesley summoned the believer in Christian perfection 
to such a surrender as enables the Holy Spirit to take full pos- 
session of the soul, casting down imaginations and bringing 


every thought in subjection to the obedience of Christ. Such 


an achievement is impossible with man but entirely possible 


with God; and the soul in which this moral miracle is 
achieved is so fully persuaded that the work is beyond its 
power, so conscious of the Spirit’s presence, that it remains 
human and God-centered to the last. Tuman greatness is 
measured by humanity’s capacity for God. Such a redemp- 
tion is possible for each one of us. Try it and you will see 
how the finite may be reinforced by the Infinite, how “you 
may be filled with all the fullness of God.” You will then 
recognize how Wesley in his doctrine of Christian perfection 
has blazed the path for the Forward Movement of the twen- 


tieth century. 


fries hifere(_ 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


So ——___—— 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


DREAMS THAT COME TRUE. 

In a bitter January a schooner bound from Fernandina for 
Demerara sprung aleak in heavy weather and settled in the 
sea till her decks were all awash. The captain’s wife, lashed to 
the top of the deck house, kept watch for a sail. On the third 
night, falling asleep from exhaustion, she saw in a dream a 
great ship coming to their rescue. Awaking at daylight, she 
opened her eyes on the fulfillment of the vision. A towering 
mass of canvas stood up against the southern sky; a big ship 
sailing northward from far Cape Horn was bearing straight 
down upon the water-logged lumber schooner. Approaching de- 
liverance cast its shadow before ;‘the shadow fell upon the sleep- 
ing woman; she came through her dream to the salvation it fore- 
told. So runs the story. Whether true or not, it may introduce 
pictorially to the mind the moral certainty that humanity is to 
be saved by the coming true of its happiest dreams. 

That man has had certain noble persuasions of things unseen 
and presentiments of things to come is matter of fact; whether 
these were perceptions of reality and revelations of truth vouch- 
safed from a benign, superhuman source, or were hallucinations 


self-generated from within, is, it seems, matter of dispute. ‘Ne- 


cording to the views of some investigators religion, in its genesis 
and its nature, belongs in the category of dreams. Huxley 
thinks that primitive man obtained his first conception of a 
spirit world from his experience in dreams; and it is asserted 
that man has no valid evidence of any objective reality cor- 
responding to this dream-born conception. Tylor, the anthro- 
pologist, Herbert Spencer, and others also inform us that the 
origin of religion was in the dreams of primitive man, of whom, 
it is assumed, the savage of to-day is so certainly the mental 
type that by studying the latter we may know the former. It is 
explained that to the savage “all dreams are realities, and dream- 
land is to him an actual spirit land. The memories of dreams 
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are accepted by the savage as veritable experiences of the 
spirit world, are narrated as such in perfect good faith, and 
thus that shadowy realm becomes an object of unquestioning be- 
lief.” According to Leslie Stephen, according to the unknown 
author of the book entitled Supernatural Religion, and according 
to agnostics of all schools, our beliefs are only “our dreams,” 10 
which no one knows that there are any corresponding 
facts. ‘These so-called dreams, they say, are the effe 

not the cause of our qualities; that is say, 


certain beliefs because we are what we are, and it is in no degree 


true that we are what we are because we cherish certain beliefs 
Our Christian creeds, they think, are but the formulation, in 
terms of dreamland, of imaginings spontaneously produced and 
projected by our own minds; they do not contain any truth 
revealed to us, but are a revelation only of the contents of hu- 
man nature; and they are less substantial than the spider’s web 
in the morning grass which the insect spins out of his own 
bowels in the darkness ef the night as we spin creeds in the 
darkness of our ignorance and superstition. 

All these theorists exert themselves, with zeal worthy of a 
better cause, to bring quickly in the time apprehended in the 
lament of Hermes Trismegistus, when “the religious man shall 
be held insane—the victim of delusions, taking daydreams for 
realities, the devotee of enchanted nothings and illusory phan- 
tasms, like the dream of the oriental Maya.” To these dismal 
gentlemen, naturally enough, Zola adds himself, a champion 
“realist” who knows real things when he sees them, and paints 
them to the life, so that if one wants to commune with reality 
he should go to Zola’s books and not to the New Testament. 
Zola writes that the Christian religion, like all others, grew up 
because “Humanity thirsts after illusions. It was born of that 
need of the Lie” (and he writes “lie” with a capital as we do the 
name of God)—“born of that necessity for credulity which is a 
characteristic of human nature. This is in fact the story of the 
foundation of all religions.” Concerning such an utterance 
from such a source it seems not improper to remark that when a 
man, to whom the world is a sty where he goes about on al! fours 
in the mire, interrupts his nosing of nastiness and gives himself 
a crick in the neck by lifting his head a moment toward the 
high theme of religion for the purpose of expressing his swinish 
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views thereon, the opinion we have quoted is just about the sort 
of drivel that might be expected to drip from his jaws. 
According to the naturalists the genesis of religion was as we 
have described largely in their own words, and it seems naturally 
to follow—indeed, it is by many of them distinctly declared— 
that religion even in its highest form is unsubstantial, flimsy as 
dream-stuff and built of hallucinations which correspond to no 
reality. The bald naturalistic affirmation is that all religion is 
delusion and its objects fictitious; faith is imagination, and a 
personal God is a ghost conjured up out of the foolish fears or 
fond wishes of human ignorance and imbecility. Now, it would 
seem that there should be some criterion by which reality may be 
distinguished from unreality, some way in which a man may 
know whether he was in any particular experience dreaming or 
awake, and in general whether his faculties, especially those 
which are highest and noblest, trustworthily inform him or 
habitually deceive him. It would appear not too much to sup- 
pose that the common sense of all men might agree to say that a 
vision which can materialize itself is a potent entity; that a 
chain of predictions which is afterward fulfilled proves fore- 
knowledge; that a ghost from whom proceed moral transforma- 
tions, spiritual impartations, and other divine effects is too 
puissant to pass for a mere specter; and that a dream which 
comes true is something more than a dream even though it be 
the Messianic dream of a Deliverer causing the light of an in- 


finite hope to flit across the face of the human race in its infancy 


like a smile on the countenance of a sleeping child indicative 
of happy dreams; concerning which the men of faith (who have 
found glory begun below) assert that the Bible’s earliest proph- 
ecies were humanity talking in its sleep and disclosing a 
heaven-sent dream, which, centuries after and now some cen- 
turies ago, came literally and visibly true in the incarnation, 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension of the historic Christ our 
Lord and Saviour, whose kingdom still proceeds with ever- 
increasing momentum toward world-wide dominion—in con- 
firmation of which the Bible, Christianity, Hebrew and other 
history, and Christendom itself are in evidence. It seems un- 
scholarly and stupid to class things like these among unrealities. 
We submit that all such matters may be fairly judged by the 
principle contained in the thoroughly scientific test of prophecy 
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proposed in Deut. xviii, 22, ages before scientists were born: 
“When a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing 
follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord 
hath not spoken ; the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously.” 

The skeptical opinions we have quoted are nothing new, for 
history reports that the approach of religion’s messenger has 
frequently been greeted with, “Behold this dreamer cometh ;” 
and it is not to be denied that, viewed from ground level with the 
merely natural eye, Christianity’s story has a look of the im- 
probable and its program seems preposterous. Skepticism from 
the first turned upon its history and its prophecy a cynical or 
compassionate smile. Trypho, the Jew, said to the early Chris- 
tians in Justin Martyr’s time concerning some of their testi- 
monies about Christ, “Do not venture to tell romancing tales 
lest you be convicted of making fools of yourselves ;” and Celsus 
declared that the disciples in telling of Christ’s miracles were 
romancing. “What will this babbler say?” was curiosity’s fre- 
quent remark as it paused a moment to listen to the prattling of 
the infant faith. From it many listeners turned away as from 
the inane maundering of some “tale told by an idiot full of 
sound and fury signifying nothing.” When the Boy of twelve 
disputed with the doctors in the temple there was doubtless in- 
credulity if not scorn upon some of their faces. How should 
they suppose that his briefest syllables were eternal, his local 
utterances pregnant with cosmic intentions, and his lightest 
word heavy with meanings which outweighed all human wis- 
dom? Christianity to the age in which it was first promulgated 
was a “June dream in January,” not then known to be a revela- 
tion of tides and forces certain to bring on the time of the sing- 
ing of birds and the blooming of moral summer over the face of 
the earth. Nor is it wholly different now. Not a few men who 
think themselves shrewd and sensible, who thoroughly and de- 
voutly believe in real estate and stocks and bonds and bank ac- 
counts, feel when religion is broached as Faust did when he said, 

Now we're in the sphere, I deem, 
Of enchantment and of dream. 


Astute and knowing persons—“men of affairs,” they are called— 


practical politicians, diplomats and statesmen, financiers and 


dealers, who claim to know what sort of a world this is and what 
are the conditions of success, lawyers and judges familiar with 


52 
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the obverse and sinister side of human affairs, police and de- 
tectives who wade about in the slimy sediment of depravity that 
settles at the bottom of society—many of these hard-headed, un- 
imaginative, sagacious men of the world looking from their 
standpoint regard Christianity’s optimistic scheme as impracti- 
eable, its success highly improbable, and its advocates amiable 
theorists and enthusiasts, a company of harmless though rather 
troublesome innocents abroad. So ideal and unearthly do Chris- 
tian plans appear that even believers are sometimes daunted by 
very solid and apparently insuperable obstacles, and the faith of 
many fails to entertain millennial or any very sanguine expecta- 
tions. ‘To those who stand off and apply critical judgment to the 
prospects of Christian enterprises, untouched by the enthusiasm 
which launches them, they often wear a look of impracticability. 
Listening to Miss Vida Scudder, fresh from residence and labor 
in St. Mary’s Street, in the slums of Philadelphia, tell to a cul- 
tured audience in the shadow of a great university the story of 
the “College Settlements,” their origin, spirit, purpose, and 
methods, it seemed like the recital of a poem, an ideally beau- 


tiful dream, too good to be true, and the speaker seemed a rapt 


visionary. To hear such high conceptions unfolded with a con- 


fidence unconscious of its own audacity, in the calm, sweet, 
matter-of-fact manner which Christian faith adopts, was senti- 
mentally an elevating and exhilarating experience; but even in 
the mind of a believer the momentary question would rise how, 
in this selfish, sunken, and sordid world, such beauteous schemes 
can possibly be worked, or, being carried on, accomplish such 
results as are proposed. 

Practical judgment, unaware of the might of spiritual forces, 
naturally condemns Christian plans for the elevation of man- 
kind as Utopian and absurd; and it must be confessed that, in 
contrast, some of the schemes of worldly wisdom for human re- 
lief and amelioration have had an appearance of superior practi- 
cability,a look of moderation and reasonableness and not attempt- 
ing too much. Their proposals have kept within the bounds of 
obvious possibility. Common sense approved them and expected 
results. Yet they came to naught. They collided with facts which 
they had left out of account, or were caught in laws they had 
failed to perceive, or lacked motive power from having neglected 
to connect with the sources of real energy. They were adynamic. 
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The shrewd makers of these plans ventured on them with con- 
fidence, reason took a solid comfort in settling thereon, little 
dreaming that plans and planners would sink and disappear to- 
gether; as was fabled of sailors in arctic waters, who, mistaking 
a sleeping whale for an island, disembarked upon it and built a 
fire at which they warmed themselves until leviathan awoke and 
dived, and the sea swallowed them. Take, for a single instance, 
Machiavelli, who shrewdly aimed to create a science of practical 
politics. His ideas are embodied in his “Prince.” The salvation 
of society by political management was his plan. He assumed 
the total incurable depravity as well as the gullibility of men. 
He believed they were evil by nature and good only by compul- 
sion. He supposed himself to know human nature. Government 
by force and fraud was a necessity. What small nominal morals 
he had were Jesuitical. Unscrupulous selfishness, superior cun- 
ning, heartless ambition, audacious boldness, duplicity, and art- 
ful dissimulation were the forces and means by which the prob- 
lems of government could be solved. This practical politician 
forgot that there is a moral nature in man and a moral law 
in the world. He altogether divorced government from morals. 
The verdict of four hundred years, based on experience, con- 
demns his scheme as not only disgraceful but utterly futile, and 
his reward is to be remembered as “Machiavelli the visionary, 
the impractical theorist.” Even more foolish and stupid are the 
men who to-day,after four centuries of additional enlightenment, 
in a republic that is strongly Christian and loaded with moral 
sentiment, attempt to dispense with moral ideas and ignore 
moral principles, and announce that the Ten Commandments 
have nothing to do with politics and that morality in politics is 
an iridescent dream. History serves notice upon such men that 
any party or party leader that undertakes to dispense with 
moral ideas is doomed. The people watch the growth of corrup- 
tion, and when it threatens to take control they can be depended 
on to rise in their wrath and drench politics with a tide of 
moral fury which will wash things clean. When the body politic 
is nigh to death from blood poisoning and gangrene the uncor- 


rupted manhood of the nation injects fresh morals by transfusion 


from its own pure, healthy veins. 
In contrast with worldly wise schemes that failed through 
structural weakness and lack of motive power, Christianity is a 
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worldly foolish enterprise which succeeds. In it an appearance 
of feebleness conceals amazing energies. The new faith which 
Christ brought to men ought by all earthly calculations to have 
failed at the very outset; somehow it failed to fail. All estab- 
lished earthlinesses jeered at it as a superstition and delusion. 
Yet the most unlikely doctrines, preached by the most unlikely 
men, in the most unlikely place and manner, took possession of 
the world. Pliny wrote to Trajan concerning it, “The contagion 
of that superstition has penetrated not the cities only, but the 
villages and country; yet it seems possible to stop it.” Pliny 
was wrong; no power could stop it. The only adequate explana- 
tion is that “that superstition” is divine; its efficiency is of God. 
We should beware of surrendering one iota of the really super- 
natural and miraculous out of the Bible, out of the Christian 
origins, and out of moral experience; for if Christianity is not 
miraculous it is a fraud. Gibbon’s explanation of its progress 
is insufficient. In truth it is built, foundation and superstruc- 
ture, of the supernatural, and is radiant within and without 
with a “light that never was on land or sea.” 

Our unearthly religion might easily pass for a dream but for 
the fact that it keeps its dreamlike promise to the soul and life, 
reads us a poetic prophecy and proceeds to harden it into history, 
composes what seems a fine fiction at variance with earthly 
canons of probability and then institutes it into the firmest kind 
of fact. “Such stuff as dreams are made on” according to the 
naturalistic theorists, solidifies into durable reality. A para- 
disaic mirage petrifies into a continent abiding between the 
floods, anchored and wedged into the frame of the world. The 
New Jerusalem which hangs in the firmament of an exile’s island 
apocalypse, too golden and glorious to be more than a cloud 
pageant afloat in gulfs of unsubstantial sky, descends slowly out 
of heaven from God, settles down upon the solid earth, and estab- 
lishes itself in undeniable forms of godly lives, just and peace- 
able communities, and benign civilizations—an actual kingdom 
of God among men, as much a reality as the Russian empire. 

“Christianity,” said Schelling, “is in its inmost nature his- 
toric ;” that is, it is fact and not myth or theory. It has a 
philosophy and promulgates doctrines; but it is an event, some- 
thing which has transpired and goes on happening up to date 


Instead of saying, “T beg leave to submit my theory about God,” 
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it points to the incarnate Lord and says, “Behold God manifest 
in the flesh!’ Instead of arguing for the possible perfectibility 
of humanity, it presents Mary’s sinless Son and says, “Behold 
the perfect Man!” Such is the directness of its method, and the 
demonstrative nature of its proofs. It justifiably insists on be- 


ing treated historically since it offers records as authentic and 


hardset as any that are petrified in geologic rocks, and can prov 


itself to have been for two, if not for three, thousand years th 
one great history-making power, 

Our simplest formularies of faith, those primitive statements 
of belief most widely accepted, the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene, are made up chiefly of faith’s recital of facts. They 
reasonably affirm God, the Creator of the world and Father of 
men, the divinity, incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection, and as- 
cension of Jesus, immortality, the general judgment, the spir- 
itual Church universal, the Holy Spirit. The Christian credo 
is not simply a declaration of opinion, but a positive assertion of 
well-substantiated facts. Moreover, its facts are dynamic, 
kinetic, multipotent. On Christmas Day, 1892, in the Church 
of the Incarnation, in New York city, Phillips Brooks said, “The 
very moment that the birth in Bethlehem was a fact it became a 
power. The little hands beckoned and sages from the East 
harnessed their camels and started on their way. The little 
hands were lifted and Herod trembled on his throne 
there is no difference more striking between the vague religion of 
aspiration and the definite religion of personal faith than just 
in this; the last is no sooner a fact than it becomes a power... . 
In that baby-life at Bethlehem there lay the power which has 
run through the world; the power which makes Judea burn like 
a star forever; the power which has transfigured history; the 
power which has made millions of men its joyous servants; the 
power of millenniums yet to be.” The one pertinent and im- 
perious question which rises here and flings its challenge out 
through the wide world is, whether that of which such things are 
truly said by such a king of men, too manly to lie and too sturdy 
and clear-headed to be deluded, can be only a mythic dream. 

A careful study of the nature, language, personnel, action, and 
results of Christianity ascertains it to be as practical, sober, 
serious, sane, sensible, earnest, and effective as it is audaciously 
adventurous in the face of worldly improbabilities. It uses 
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strong language and fulfills it; its pledged future comes on into 
the present tense as steadily as world-systems roll; its verbs are 
active-transitive whose forceful meaning passes over upon an 
object. Whereas Confucius said, “Do not to others what you 
would not have them do to you,” Jesus Christ said, “Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do to you;” the one a nega- 
tive refraining, the other a positive doing good. There is no 
inert passive voice in Christianity’s grammar. Its patience is 
the self-control of power, its submission a decision and not a 
weakness of the will; its meekness has the might of Moses under 
it ; even its reception of the efficient operations of the Holy Spirit 
is volitional, self-determined, and cooperative. Prayer is useless, 
say some. They would be correct if he who prays were isolated 
and insulated ; but suppliant hands touch celestial currents and 
make overhead connection with moral energy. The objectors 
would be right if prayers went alone; with all true praying, how- 
ever, goes commensurate working which it invigorates and em- 
powers. The man who prays, in proportion to the purity of 
his prayer, becomes a spiritual power, a nerve from the divine 
brain, yea, perhaps a ganglion, as we call it, whence power anew 
goes forth upon his fellows. The true suppliant belongs to the 
laboring classes and toils unremittingly to answer his own 
prayers; the ground where he energizes and agonizes is well be- 
dewed with sweat, sometimes of blood. The properly devout 
Christian prays like an ultra Calvinist to whom all power is with 
God, and works like an ultra Arminian to whom the power is 
largely with men. The inspired dreamer is a doer who stren- 
uously strives to make connections outward and upward in order 
to avail himself of the friendly aid of forces which help those 
who help themselves, making the stones of the field to be at peace 
with him and the stars in their courses to fight for him. 

The religion of Christ, though born in early Eastern lands, 
devotes itself not to metaphysic meditation, umbilical self-con- 
templation, and pictistic reverie, but to athletic enterprise, strid- 
ing aggression, and a manifold imperial dominion. The stream 
of its project does not melt in mist as does the Staubbach at 
Lauterbrunnen,a falling wreath of “dangling water-smoke which 
like a broken purpose wastes in air ;” rather some of its propul- 
sions—for example, the impact which breached a way through 
savage barbarism in the Sandwich and other South Pacifie is- 
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lands—suggest that it more resembles that dense emission which 
in the mining regions of the West shoots from an iron nozzle 


and tears a hole into the mountain side. While Hinduism gives 


ihe prime place to elaborate philosophies, Christianity gives phi- 
losophy a secondary rank and its first preoccupation and urgency 
are directly religious and practical. Dr. Paul Carus, a student 
of comparative religion, after pointing out that Buddhism by 
reason of its philosophy and its ethics bears a closer resemblance 
to Christianity than any other religion, adds that this does not 
impair the superiority of the Christian religion, for everything 
that is good in Buddhism may be found in Christianity, while 
Christianity has various advantages, one of them being that it is 
vastly more practical, more in touch with the progressive life 
of the world and suited to that Western civilization which domi- 
nates the present and the future. Kaftan, the philosopher of the 
Ritschlian school, calls attention to the intensely practical aim 
of Christianity, showing its supreme purpose to be the substan- 
tial redemption and enduring blessedness of man. 

Horace Mann once said, “Just in proportion as a man be- 
comes Christlike, he passes out of the region of theorizing into 
the region of beneficent activities.” Christ has raised up a race of 
idealists with sturdy common sense, intense and formidable, 
hard-headed and soft-hearted ; men of pith and nerve and muscle 
whose inspired intention shapes a purpose as distinct and firm as 
any nail and whose very pulse-beats are hammer-strokes to drive 
that nail home to its useful place; men as substantial as ever 
tramped the earth, dented deep footprints in historic clay, or 
carved their memorable names upon enduring rock; men with 
grip and go, with grace and grit, strong-handed and sure-footed. 
The forefathers and founders of this nation are described as 
“stern men with empires in their brains.” They were specimen 
Christian products, and it is now written pretty large in the 
most momentous history of two centuries that those brains were 
not daft; the empires simmering therein, which might well have 
heen called iridescent dreams, have materialized until forty-five 
of them salute the sun, which never shone on such a sight be- 
fore, as he drives his chariot from Atlantic to Pacific. The 
ideal in their minds concreted into an actual model for all future 
ages. The Koreans had no name for Christian missionaries, 
never having seen such people before. So they watched and 
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studied them until they could construct a descriptive name. 
Then they put together a word which meant “The-Jesus-doc- 
trine-doing-people.” They had observed that the missionaries 
all the time talked of Jesus, taught his doctrine, did his com- 
mandments. The only thing known to the credit of the anarch- 
ists is the invention of one expressive phrase, “the propaganda 
of the deed.” The most spiritual of religions files a prior claim 
to that phrase as being photographically descriptive of its own 
method, though its implements are not bombs and pistols, but 
deeds of justice, self-denial, mercy, and love. 

Not only does all Christian inculcation conclude upon action, 
and aim at the production of powerful personalities, but its tone 
and utterance are brisk, prompt, and businesslike. It consents 
not to be put off, but insists upon immediateness. Its civiliza- 
tion is not found in the land of “Pretty Soon,” which is the 
country of “By and By,” where procrastination takes the place 
of punctuality and no one does anything to-day that he can put 
off till to-morrow. Everywhere it utters a peremptory “Now!” 
and moves to have its business declared urgent. No one, we 
think, has ever intimated that “The Lotus Eaters,” as Tennyson 
describes them, look like a Christian company. 

In this same direction, as indicative of the intensely practical 
nature of Christianity, it is noteworthy that Christ turns re- 
wards and penalties on doing or not doing the things we ought. 
Our understanding is that whatever ultimates in a man’s loving 
righteousness with all his heart and working righteousness with 
all his powers accomplishes his salvation on grounds provided, 
and whatever falls short of just and righteous conduct is in- 
sufficient. He who said “conduct is three fourths of life” was 
not in that particular far wrong. No amount of mere sentiment, 
complacency, feeling, professing, or believing can meet Christ’s 
terms. Faith is spurious unless in proportion to its opportunity 
it fruits in commensurate action. Trusting is vain without 
obeying, and the obedient soul involuntarily doubting all things 
is safer than the disobedient presumptuously believing all things. 
Feeling must coin itself in deeds or it is worse than nothing. 
This is Christianity’s teaching. It deals severely with mere 
visionaries. Its emphasis is on things to be done: “This do, and 
thou shalt live,” “He that doeth the will of my Father,” “Who- 
soever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them.” If it be 
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true, as is claimed, that in certain early centuries the Church 
was led by Hellenizing influences to lay too much stress upon 
dogma and too little upon conduct, it is undeniable that in these 
last days the Church returns Christward and cares more for the 
Sermon on the Mount than for any dogmatic formula. If it be 
true that “while Romanism is the religion of ritual, Protestant- 
ism has been too largely that of the creed,” it is also a fact that 
the growing sentiment of Christendom, both Catholic and 
Protestant, was expressed by Canon Farrar when he wrote: 


The more years pass on, the de eper becomes my conviction that religion does 
not mean and has little to do with many things it is taken tomean. It does not 
mean elaborate theologies; it does not mean membership in this or that organiza- 
tion; it does not depend on orthodoxy in matters of opinion respecting which 
Christians differ. It means a good heart and a good life. Right conduct and holy 
character—these are the tests of the only sort of religion which is of the smallest 
value, All else will vanish; this will remain. Of the many lies which God’s 
fiery finger will shrivel from the souls of men, all sorts of religious shams, un 


} 


realities, human systems, shibboleths, and accretions to the pure truth of his 
Gospel will be most numerous 

It is proper that those who surmise that Christianity may be 
phantasmic be required to admit that it is a ubiquitous and some- 
what industrious phantom, which walks in open day rather 
than in the dim mysterious night; restless and intrusive with an 
irrepressible propensity to participate aggressively in all affairs; 
a phenomenally brisk and obtrusive specter, a universal busy- 
body intermeddling with every sphere and interest as if its motto 
were, “Nothing human is foreign to me;” a specter which stimu- 
lates the inquisitiveness of science, furnishes a coherent philoso- 
phy to the student of the nature of things, strides into every im- 
portant conflict to take a hand in the struggle, rises in every 
arena of debate to discuss all subjects, grapples with urgent so- 
cial and industrial perplexities, submits solutions for all serious 
problems, estimates values like an actuary, warning of danger 
and prescribing safe methods of procedure ; a specter which es- 
tablishes chairs of applied Christianity in the assumed convic- 
tion that it is variously applicable all around the circle of human 
concerns and activities: a specter which so interferes like an ad- 
viser general to the whole earth as to arouse resentment in those 
who do not acknowledge its authority and are not pleased with 
its everlasting intrusions. Henrik Pontoppidan, a Danish 
writer, has given fresh publication to the often-reiterated com- 
plaint that Christianity insists on meddling with everything. 
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He says querulously, “Local Christendom is called to arms when- 
ever a temperance club is to be organized, or woman suffrage 
discussed, or clothing procured for the poor.” Pontoppidan 
charges America with being the author of the “new doctrine” of 
“practical Christianity,” and for his part would like to order the 
officious clergy back to their cloisters, cathedrals, churches, and 
chapels, to long prayers and pious vigils and saintly seclusion. 
He wishes Christianity to return to Thomas 4 Kempis, clasp its 
hands in meditation, fix its gaze on the heavens, and deport 


vo ' 
gone 


itself here as a pilgrim and a stranger. But it has already 
back past the cloister reveries of Thomas 4 Kempis and the sub- 
tle metaphysics of the Athanasian Creed to the lofty ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the active compassionate benevolence 
of Jesus Christ—to recall and emulate the example of that busy 
Friend of publicans and sinners, who continually went about 
doing good. Matthew Arnold truly said, “The Hebrews had a 
genius for righteousness ;” that genius was God-given, and the 
more complete religion which came through the seed of Abra- 
ham and great David’s greater Son is in the world as a power of 
rectification and control to superintend all movements and con- 
ditions into conformity to the will of Christ the Lord. 

When the unbeliever informs us that delusions are abroad and 
that our faith is one of them we unhesitatingly admit that many 
things have been believed which were not true. That this is a 
world full of illusions, not all optical, no one is more assiduously 


warned, incessantly reminded, and completely aware than the 


Christian. He knows that the imagination is an active and pro- 
lifie faculty, often unduly developed, and that a large part of 


practical and saving wisdom must always lie in discriminating 
between mere imagining and rational faith, between the fig- 
ments of a foolish brain and the deepest convictions of the hu- 
man soul, between the vain visions of an oversanguine nature 
and measurably realizable ideals. James Russell Lowell wrote a 
friend, “You know what a distrust I have of the poetical tem- 
perament, with its self-deceptions, its real unrealities, building 
its New Jerusalems in a sunset cloud rather than in the world of 
actuality and man.” There is no denying that a stream of poetic 
propensity runs through the veins of mankind, and man’s nature 
and the world make possible many self-delusions from within 
and impositions from without. But as Christ showed himself 
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to be a discerner of hidden facts, even of character and thoughts, 
so Christianity furnishes tests for distinguishing between sub- 
stance and unsubstantiality; and the effect of the moral and 
spiritual illumination given to the devout soul is not to cloud 
but to clarify intellectual perception. Moreover, the mind com- 
mitted unconditionally to rightness, by its fixed adjustment to 
the great Center of all, gains a universally correct perspective 
and is in possession of the true parallax by which :t may know 
the bearing and relationships of all realities. Christianity does 
not disuse the critical faculties, but sharpens them to their 
keenest edge. It encourages the application of scientific methods 
to the examination of all things whose nature admits of such 
methods. It applies the severest possible tests for the sifting of 
the exact truth from the crude mass of falsehood. In the highest 
sense it is utilitarian and estimates all things by their face value 
for usefulness. Lowell, recognizing and guarding against the 
dangers of the poetical temperament, was one of those who hold 
that whatever else may be illusive, religion lives, moves, and has 
its being in the world of actuality, and that Christianity’s pros- 
pectus is not of a white city of crumbling palaces built upon 
cloud-continents of sunset seas, but of a kingdom which hath 
foundations whose builder and maker is God. 

For reasons internal as well as external the Christian disciple 
has been able from the first to face without dismay the curled 
lip, the incredulous sneer, the derisive langh. A cynical skeptic 
recently defined faith to be the power “by which men are en- 
abled to believe that which they know to be untrue.” For the 
reasonableness of belief let the strongest poetical intellect of 
the nineteenth century answer. Let the denier listen to the 
vigorous voice of that unprofessional but downright and in- 


dependent asserter of the supernatural, whose soul ascended 
from Venice in December, 1889, and whose body by England’s 
decree rests in the Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey. Could 
affirmation be more positive than this? 


I absolutely and peremptorily believe! 

I say Faith is my waking life. 
This man holds religion to be no reverie. He is certain he is 
not in a trance when he believes, but wide-awake, self-possessed, 
and master of all his robust powers. His faith is firm convie- 
tion; he spurns the agnostic with language on the great essen- 
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tials quite dogmatic. And in full accord with him touching the 
unseen objects of belief was the titled Laureate of Victorian 
England whose final declarations affirmed spirit to be the one 
indubitable reality. “Matter, time, and space,” he said, “are 
all illusions; above and beyond them all is God, who is no illu- 
sion.” What such men sturdily affirm, can it be in any man a 
sign of strength, sanity, and wisdom to deny? If the faith-life 
were all a dream-life made of unrealities, would not such keen, 
high, fearless thinkers know it? Who is it claims a shrewder 
faculty for knowing? Does the cynical skeptic whom we quoted 
stand up to measure his stature with theirs? When he tiptoes to 
his full height it becomes clear that he needs to be on his watch 
lest the cranes that sup on pygmies gobble him up. 

Reasons which satisfy the strongest minds justify the high 
faith and immense hope of Christianity. If there be a God in 
the universe, a supreme and eternal Spirit, Creator of worlds and 
Father of men, Master of all forces, Lord of all being, then faith 
may reasonably aflirm possibilities otherwise incredible. The 
Most High God when he arrives brings infinite possibilities along 
with him. He is not limited by our petty finite preconceptions 
any more than a rosebush is limited by the ideas of the aphides 
encamped on one of its leaves. ‘The Christian is a daring be- 
liever, because whoever believes in Jesus Christ as Son of God 
and Saviour of men has leaped the gulf of darkness, doubt, and 
fear, and stands where all is light and nothing can be too good 
to be true. He who is sure of Christ can be sure of numberless 
consequent things. Once for all and forever he believes in 
boundless blessedness and beauty of which Christ is the proof 
and the pledge. Defeats cannot daunt, delays cannot dishearten 
the disciple of Him to whom all power is given in heaven and on 
earth and with whom a thousand years are as a single day. This 
disciple believes indomitably, through dark and bright, and, no 
matter what happens or fails to happen, lives and dies believing 
with intrepid and unwavering reliance. He sees the vast inelu- 
siveness of simple faith in Christ and knows that all the ration- 
alists in the world have nothing more rational than that blessed 
faith. If this be dreaming, then the only sane and advisable 
prayer to whatever superior power may happen to exist is, 

O let me not awake, my God, 
jut let me dream alway. 
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CAUSES OF THE RECENT RELIGIOUS AWAKENING IN JAPAN 

In Japan we are having a wonderful religious awakening since 
last year. The revival fires that swept throughout the country are 
going on with increasing power and success. The national opinion 
is in favor of Christianity. The people are intensely in earnest to 
hear the Gospel preached to them. Hundreds of souls are converted 
to God. The very foundation of heathenism is shaken and is on the 
verge of ruin and destruction. The friends and foes of our missions 
are alike wondering at this rapid advancement of the kingdom of 
God. It needs no prophet to foretell the coming triumph of the 
Gospel. In this generation two ethnic religions—Buddhism and 
Shintoism—will meet their ruin, and Jesus Christ will be crowned 
in the hearts of our people. 

The first cause of this religious awakening is the revision of the 
treaties with foreign powers. These treaties were formed when 
Commodore Perry came to our country and opened the ports. Then 
our laws, customs, and manners were so different. from those of the 
civilized nations that no foreigner could live under the administra- 
tion of the Japanese government. Every foreigner, therefore, was 
allowed to live in the concessions and to be governed by consular 
jurisdiction. The consuls were both executive and judicial officers 
at the same time. If any foreigner violated Japanese law he had to 
be tried, not in a Japanese court, but by his consul, according to the 
laws of his country. This consular jurisdiction was perfectly right 
and just at the time when Japan was not enlightened. We have it 
now in China. The Japanese government, however, improved its 
laws and judicial system year after year until the administration 
of justice has become equal to that of America or of any other 
country. Life and property became safe in Japan just as in the 
civilized nations. Thus the consular jurisdiction became an outrage 
to the sovereignty of Japan and aroused the indignation of the 
people. Several times the Japanese government tried to revise the 
old treaties, but this was opposed by the foreign powers, until both 
the government and the people lost their patience. It was the nat- 
ural consequence of this that the reactionary movement was in- 
augurated against foreigners and the things which are foreign. 
Christianity was not free from the national rebuke, not because the 
people found any fault with it, but because it was introduced and 
propagated chiefly by foreigners, whose governments were so unkind 
to our nation on the question of the revision of the old treaties. 
Thus the progress of the Gospel, for a time, seemed to halt, bringing 
with it the unkindest criticisms even of the friends of our missions. 
It was, however, to the great honor of England and America that 
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they took the lead in the question and revised the old treaties, by 
which their subjects in Japan had to live and be tried in the Japa- 
nese courts according to Japanese laws. All other powers followed 
the example. The revised treaties came into effect about three 
years ago. The emperor sent out the edict urging the people to 
observe international comity toward foreigners. This changed their 
entire attitude in favor of foreign things, and especially of the 
Christian religion. They have now the kindest feelings toward the 
subjects of foreign powers. This was the great preparation of the 
recent religious awakening in Japan. 

The proportion of Japanese Christians to the non-Christian people 
is one to every thousand, and yet the Christians in greater propor- 
tion have been occupying the influential positions of public life. 
Mr. Kataoka, the speaker of the House of Commons, is an elder of 
the Presbyterian Church. He and his colleagues, Mr. Nimoto, Mr. 
Yebara, and others, stood in the political field as stanch Christians. 
Their integrity, wisdom, and power were shining lights in the ever- 
turbulent world of politics. They were successful not only in their 
personal achievements, but also in passing laws which are founded 
on Christian principles. Two years ago they proposed the bill pro- 
hibiting young men under the age of eighteen from using tobacco. 
It carried both houses, was sanctioned by the emperor, and became 
the law of the nation. Since then the educational department has 
sent out its proclamation prohibiting all students of whatever age 
from smoking. Last year these Christian statesmen secured the 
passage of another law prohibiting young men from drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors. Furthermore, these political leaders went out last 
year as evangelists to hold revival campaigns. Their addresses and 
testimonies were full of Gospel truth and power. The writer him- 
self heard their addresses several times, and can testify to their 
salutary influence in leading men and women to Christ. 

Japan has now one of the finest educational systems in the world. 
Her children go to kindergarten at the age of three. At six they go 
to the grammar schools, where they stay six years. At twelve they 
go to the high schools, where they remain five years. They then 
enter the gymnasium for three years, then the college for three 
years, and lastly they study in the university for three years, making 
in all twenty-three years, including the kindergarien. This is two 
years longer than the educational system of America. For all these 
schools we have a uniform system of moral instruction. This is based 
on the educational rescript of the Japanese emperor, in which his 
majesty recommends the students to be faithful to the emperor, to 
be obedient to their parents, to be kind to their brothers, to be 
honest and sincere with their friends, to be patriotic to the country, 
and to be loving to their wives when they are married. This re 
script is one of the best declarations of those ethical principles 
which are founded on no religious system. Every university presi 
dent, all principals of colleges, gymnasia, or grammar schools, must 
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read it before the students once or twice every year. And, further, 
he must expound to them these principles at least once a week, in 
order that they may keep and observe them. The educational de- 
partment of our national government tried this moral instruction, 
separate from religious teaching, for the last twelve years, but with- 
out much success. Japanese students, as a whole, have the down- 
ward tendency. Many graduates of the government schools neither 
keep nor observe these ethical principles which were taught to them 
while they were in the schools. Now it is the general opinion in 
educational circles that the present moral education is powerless. 
It needs more than simple ethical principles. It must go beyond 
these. Unless the hearts of the students be quickened by religious 
forces no moral teaching can be successful in leading them to a per- 
fect life and character. 

Benevolent institutions are the product of Christianity. There 
were none in Japan under her old regime. The Japanese Christians 
felt the urgent need of hospitals, orphanages, insane asylums, schools 
tor blind, deaf, and dumb, and homes for ex-convicts. They are suc- 
cessful in establishing these institutions, and in maintaining them 
for the blessings of our people. Here I must not forget to note the 
experience of Mr. Ishii, my Christian friend, the founder of Okayama 
Orphanage. Years ago he was a student in the Government Medical 
College in the city of Okayama. One day while he was taking a walk 
he met a beggar mother and her boy. From curiosity he inquired of 
her the reasons of her conduct. She explained the whole matter. 
He was moved with compassion, and took her boy into his room. 
He fed and clothed him. It was the first inspiration to him to devote 
his whole life and energy to this kind of work. He left the college 
before graduation and started an orphanage. Amid all trials, diffi- 
culties, and sufferings he was patient and persevering. The insti- 
tution grew larger. It has now more than three hundred orphans. 
The general public, both Christians and non-Christians, royally sup- 
port the work, which is getting to be one of the best and largest 
orphanages in Japan. Recently the writer himself visited the in- 
stitution and can witness to the genuine service done in the name of 
our Master. This is only an example of scores of other benevolent 
institutions which have been founded and are successfully carried 
out by the Japanese Christians. Here we must not forget the fact 
that since the introduction of Christianity Buddhists in Japan are 
trying to establish benevolent institutions, to publish religious 
papers and magazines, and to organize young men’s Buddhist asso- 
ciations. They believe that if they can adopt Christian machines 
and methods they can cope with Christianity. This is their last 
hope. But Christian machines without Christian fire and power 
behind them do not work. The failure of the Buddhist institutions, 
contrasted with the success of the Christian institutions, is turn- 
ing the nation’s attention from that religion to Christianity 

Another cause of recent religious awakening in Japan is the 
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patience and self-denial of missionaries and native preachers. The 
sacrifice of missionaries is pretty well understood by the friends of 
our missions; how they must forsake the pleasures of their Ameri- 
can homes and friends, and must make the “cold plunge into the 
very heart of heathenism.” Their separation from their children 
and wives adds still greater trial. Compared with them the native 
preachers are making no less great sacrifices of another kind. The 
reality of privation, sickness, and persecution stands before them 
night and day. They can endure them all with greater pleasure if 
they are unmarried, but it is heartrending to see their wives, and 
even innocent children, suffering the same without understanding 
the cause. They must live upon an average of ten cents a day for 
each member of the family. They can live upon this, but only in a 
poor and meager way. Many of them have physical weakness either 
in themselves or in their families, and they can with difficulty pay 
their doctors’ bills. They must appeal to the Conference claimants 
fund to pay debts incurred from sickness. They could get better posi- 
tions and better pay if they looked for other professions. But no! 
They are loyal to Christ. Their lives are splendid examples of Chris- 
tian self-denial, for it is much harder to live for Christ through 
sufferings than to die for him. 

Thus the patience and self-denial with which they have sown the 
seed of the Gospel truths is now blessed with rich harvesting. 
Their perseverance, their devotion, their prayer, and their sympathy 
toward their benighted fellow-countrymen are a mighty power in 
leading souls to Christ. “They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
Thank God! this promise is being fulfilled in Japan to-day. 

Last year the twentieth century movement was proposed by 
the Japanese Evangelical Alliance. President Y. Honda, who is the 
most beloved and honored father of our Methodism, was the superin- 
tendent of this organization. Their proposition was indorsed by the 
Missionary Conference. The declaration for the campaign was pub- 
lished, and preparation was made with much thought and prayer. 
The speakers were sent out to the large cities and towns to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ to the dying millions. Everywhere 
they met with success. Hundreds and thousands of souls were con- 
verted to God, demonstrating the saving power of the Gospel. At 
this opportune time Dr. M. C. Harris and Mr. John R. Mott, of North 
America, visited Japan and helped us in this great evangelistic 
movement. Mr. Mott's special effort, however, was directed toward 
the student classes. Here we must briefly survey the student field. 
In Japan we have two hundred and fifty colleges, universities, and 
gymnasia, with more than sixty thousand students. More than two 
hundred and thirty of them are the government institutions, under 
the control of the educational department of our national govern 
ment. Their equipments, their professors, and their courses of study 
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are up to the standard of the best universities, colleges, and sem- 
inaries of America. It has been the policy of the educational depart- 
ment to give to students both moral, intellectual, and physical in- 
struction without any religious teaching. This is a good policy in a 
country where there are more than two conflicting religions. There 
education and religion cannot be mixed, just as education and poli- 
tics cannot be mixed where there are more than two conflicting 
political parties. But the Japanese government carried this prin- 
ciple too far in not allowing even Christian teachers and students 
to attend and take a part in church services or to talk about their 
personal Christian experiences. Further, many professors of the 
government schools, being graduates of German, French, and Eng- 
lish universities, are the enthusiastic followers of either material- 
ism, pantheism, agnosticism, or rationalism. Under such circum- 
stances it was practically impossible for us missionaries and native 
workers to enter these schools and spread among them the influences 
of the Gospel. Furthermore, many Christian young men lose their 
faith when they enter these institutions. In this most difficult field 
God has led us to organize Young Men’s Christian Associations 
under the leadership of Mr. Mott. Last year he held several evan- 
gelistic campaigns for the students. These meetings were really 
wonderful meetings. Fourteen hundred young men decided to be- 
come the disciples of Jesus Christ, twenty per cent of whom have 
already received baptism and joined with the churches. After Mr. 
Mott left the country the writer himself was called to seventeen 
cities to hold revival meetings, and met with much success. From 
these experiences he can testify to the remarkable influences of Mr. 
Mott’s meetings, not only in the cities where he went, but also in 
those other cities where he did not go. The door of evangelization 
opened by Mr. Mott will stand unclosed. 

In this connection it is interesting and important to know that 
students from Korea, China, and even from India are coming in 
large numbers to the Japanese universities. These will carry back 
the methods and ideals of the Japanese people. Japanese officers 
are reorganizing the armies of Korea and China. Japanese states- 
men have increasing influence in the councils of these nations, and 
Japanese educators are taking important positions in the develop- 
ment of their educational systems. The president of the Imperial 
University of China, who succeeds the great Dr. Martin, is a Japa- 
nese. Japan is the leading nation of Asia—the key to the Orient. 
Japan Christian will mean Korea and China Christian; so that if 
the missionary societies of America concentrate on Japan they will 
work for these larger ends most effectively. They can aid us in this 
mighty movement, or they can leave us handicapped by inaction. 
We appeal to them, in the name of God and of a great people, to rally 
about us for the speedy evangelization of the Land of the Rising 
Sun. U. SasaMmor!t. 

Nagasaki, Japan, 

53 
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THE CONFERENCE SYSTEM OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


“The ideal is the imperishable hope of something better, the 
mind’s involuntary protest against the present, the leaven of the 
future working in it. It is the supernatural working in us, or rather 
the superanimal, and the ground of human progress. He who has 
no ideal contents himself with what is.”—Amiel. 


“I would have every minister of the Gospel address his audience 
with the zeal of a friend, with the generous energy of a father, and 
with the exuberant affection of a mother.”—Fénelon. 


“The object of preaching is constantly to remind mankind of what 
mankind are constantly forgetting; not to supply the defects of 
human intelligence, but to fortify the feebleness of human resolu- 
tions.”—Sydney Smith. 


“Whatever came from him (Horace Bushnell) bore the unfailing 
mark of his best qualities—insight, comprehension, power of state- 
ment. ... His sermons belong to that class of literature which has 
been called ‘the literature of power’ because it deals with unchange- 
able factors and conditions of humanity. . . . He lodged so vast an 
amount of truth in heart and mind and conscience that it could not 
be forgotten.”—Theodore Munger. 


“T have long thought about the value of sermons, and I think I 
know it now. They idealize life for us. But there must be more in 
your discourse than mere morality. If you give them a moral essay, 
not-a poor woman in the congregation but will feel that there is 
something wrong.”’—Benjamin Jowett. 


“I don’t call you from a sober use of human learning, but I would 
fain persuade you to think nothing worthy of your notice in books 
and study but that which directly applies to the amendment of the 
heart, which makes you more holy, more divine, more heavenly than 
you would be without it.”"—William Law. 


Fullness in the Spirit. We may be very sure that this com- 
mand means nothing which ‘unhinges’ the Christian’s life, and casts 
it loose from the noblest sanity and the most steadfast order.”— 
H. C. G. Moule. 


‘*T met a preacher there I knew, and said, 
‘Til and o’erworked, how fare you in this scene.’ 
*Bravely,’ said he, ‘for I of late have been 

Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the living bread.’ ”’ 
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THe CONFERENCE SysteM: THe Great THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF 
METHODISM. 

The Conference System of Theological Education in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is much wiser in its theory and more effective in 
its operation than many of our own people and most of our critical 
neighbors of other communions have supposed. Its best friends are 
compelled to deplore much carelessness and superficiality in its 
actual working. Favoritism and sympathy have interfered both in 
“committee” and “Conference.” The examinations have often been 
hurried. The argument based on God's use of “inferior means” and 
its defense in the Conference have been urged sometimes in a semi- 
humorous and irreverent and sometimes in a defiant tone. A chirp 
response to a conscientious challenger, a fing at some overexact 
and hypercritical examiner, a rumble of applause at the expense of 
“the college fellows” or in support of “old-time fire” have accom- 
panied the canvassing of a case, and men have been “put through” 
in a fit of fervor not at all creditable to the candidate, the Confer- 
ence, or the Church. But, happily, these incidents do not often occur 
in our day, and the tendency now is toward firm insistence upon 
thorough preparation and the man’s ability to hold his own under : 
the ordeal of examination. H 

The Conference System has much to commend it, and has great 
possibilities of efficiency. For earnest and industrious men it is ad- 
mirable. It is the humble purpose of this paper to show how its : 
effectiveness may be increased. 1 

It is needless to say that the Methodist Episcopal Church has al 4 
ways set a high value on consecrated scholarship. From the dawn of : 
our Methodism under Wesley to the time of John McClintock, and to 
the days of our own distinguished William Fairfield Warren, whose : 
contribution to the cause of the higher education in our Church 
cannot be overstated, Methodism has stood for the consecration of 
culture and for the development of a cultured ministry. To this fact 
the status and promise of Methodist colleges, schools of theology, : 
and universities bear confirmatory, emphatic, and inspiring witness 

In our Book of Discipline all candidates for the ministry are “ear 
nestly recommended to complete a full collegiate course of study, 
and, if possible, a course in one of our theological schools, before 
applying for admission to an Annual Conference” (Disc., App., 
§ 56, 1: see also Disc., ¥ 335, 5; § 190, 17; 4 338, 1). 

But the Conference System of Theological Education is an institu- 
tion by itself through which all of our preachers have been inducted 
into our ministry. It is really the only way of access. University 
and theological seminary diplomas cannot be a substitute for the 
standards and recognition of the Conference System. 

Let us look more closely at this System. In doing it we must not 
be satisfied with the contents of chapter viii in the Appendix to the 
Discipline. The “Courses of Study” and the “Methods of Conducting 
Conference Examinations” do not give us an adequate—scarcely 
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an approximate—idea of the value of the System. Let us see what 
it does embrace: 

1. A Preparatory and a Four Years’ Course of Study. The outline 
of this course covers thirty-three closely printed pages (Disc., App., 
#* 59-79). It embraces studies for candidates (including local 
preachers and exhorters) in all parts of our field—English, German, 
Norwegian and Danish, Swedish, Finnish, Italian, Spanish, Chinese. 

2. A System of Examinations (Disc., App., § 58, 3-6). An examina- 
tion in writing, if practicable, and in the presence of witnesses; a 
provision for midyear examinations; a scale of gradation, etc. 

3. A Board of Examiners (Disc., App., § 58, 1, 2,7). Their appoint- 
ment, number, qualifications, term of service, organization, assign- 
ment of subjects, etc. 

4. Instruction by Correspondence (Disc., App., § 58, 3). “The 
chairman shall assign to each examiner the books or subjects in 
which he is to give instruction by correspondence,” etc. To judge 
justly the Conference System one should here read % 104-144. 

d then consider that 
5. The Emphasis on Bible Study is an essential part of the Con- 
ference System (Disc., { 120, 2). Let me quote: “Searching the 
Seriptures: 1. Reading: constantly, some part of every day; regu- 
larly, all the Bible in order; carefully, with notes; seriously, with 
prayer before and after; fruitfully, immediately practicing what you 
learn there. 2.Meditating: at set times; by rule. 3.Hearing: at every 
opportunity; with prayer before, at, after. Have you a Bible always 
ebout you?” See Discipline, © 124: “From four to five in the morn- 
ing and from five to six in the evening meditate, pray, read the 
Scriptures with notes.” Here is hidden the secret of ministerial 
preparation and efficiency. D. L. Moody understood it. Early Metho- 
dist preachers practiced it. It is in the Discipline to-day as an éssen- 
tial part of the Methodist system of preacher-training. “For all our 
ministers,” the reader says. Certainly, and therefore for all who 
are enrolled in the four years’ course. 

6. Emphasis on the Wise Economy of Time. It is impossible here to 
cite all that the Discipline insists upon as a part of its noble system 
of making effective preachers. Read the Discipline, { 104, 113-115, 
124; read especially © 126, especially Notes 1 and 2: “1. Read the 
most useful books, and that regularly and constantly. 2. Steadily 
spend all the morning in this employment, or at least five hours in 
the four and twenty. ‘But I have no taste for reading.’ Contract a 
taste for it by use, or return to your former employment. ‘But I 
have no books.’ Be diligent to spread the books, and you will have 
the use of them.” It is an essential part of the Conference System— 
this surrender of the entire personality to God and this devotion of 
all one’s time to his holy service. Enthusiasm makes the orator, 
patriotism the soldier, and consecration to God the preacher. This 
is the soul of Methodism. This view of our subject justifies the 
recognition of a seventh factor in the Conference System. 


, 
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7. The Professional Functions as Educating Factors. There is no 
process of training so likely to promote intellectual discipline as the 
deliberate and conscientious use to that end of the preacher's and 
pastor’s personal and professional duties. Says the theological 
professor to one of his students: “In answering this question imagin« 
yourself before a congregation in which there are men who doubt 
How would you state this subject?” What the imagination of the 
student does for him in the class the actual situation does for th« 
Methodist preacher in the preparation and in the delivery of his ser 
mon. Read over carefully the professional requirements in §" 104-144 
of the Discipline. Every item requires an effort which tends to the 
stimulating and strengthening of the intellectual powers. For ex 
ample: 1. The demand for self-scrutiny, the habit of watching within 
oneself “the stream of consciousness,” compels attention close and 
discriminating. It gives texture and solidity to personality, opens 
the large realm of human consciousness—the world the minister has 
most to do with—develops conscience, helps to self-mastery. 2. The 
educating power of conversation in pastoral visitation is equal for 
educational ends to a long series of “recitations” or a professional 
seminar, with the added advantage of freedom, spontaneity, respon- 
sibility, and enthusiasm. Emerson says, “Conversation is the labo 
ratory and workshop of the student.”” The pastor's life is packed with 
such opportunities in his casual and systematic contacts with his 
people, the old, the young, the afflicted, the “shut in,” the dis- 
couraged, the imperiled, the prisoner, the invalid in hospitals and 
retreats, the scholarly people of his community whose acquaintance 
he cultivates as much for his own good as for theirs—judges, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, scientists, teachers, clergymen, Roman Catholic 
priests, specialists, reformers. What intellectual power grows out 
of such associations! What arguments are suggested! What illus- 
trations are created! What energies of enthusiasm and sympathy 
are developed! Into what a world of reality he is initiated; and 
how the tone of reality controls his spirit, voice, manner, and un 
conscious influence in the pulpit and elsewhere! Of course, I do 
not speak of perfunctory pastoral work, of visits made to be counted 
and reported, and that bristle like thistles in Quarterly Conference 
statistics. 3. The educating power dwells also in the instructional 
functions of a pastor, in Sunday school teachers’ meetings, normal 
classes, special Bible classes, children’s meetings, in the groups of 
adolescents, in Epworth League studies, Palestine classes, mothers’ 
meetings, lecture courses to fathers, addresses to students, to work- 
inemen. and a score of modern agencies that covet the pastor’s influ 
ence and that rightly used would react upon himself like a life in 
some university abroad, stirring him up to invent and devise, driving 
him to libraries, sharpening his pen to write, adapting him to the 
age he lives in, and warming his whole personality into catholic sym 
pathies and persuasive power. 4. Then that weekly sermon on which 
he thinks for months, the sermon that springs up out of a soil culti 
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vated, enriched, and made productive by daily thinking, reading, 
conversing, and doing—can any educational process be more effect- 
ive? 5. There is one other educating force in a pastor's life which I 
have not time or space to consider as it deserves to be treated— 
private prayer, the close, fixed, concentrated look of the soul into the 
face of the eternal God! Would that dear Benjamin Adams could 
give us his experience in this sanctum sanctorum! But this is the 
process in which are found intellectual insight and vigor as well as 
the fullness of spiritual power. 

How may we put new efficiency into this venerable Conference 
System? How increase conscientiousness and a high sense of honor 
in candidates, committees, and Conferences. How develop a feeling 
of enthusiasm in the members of the Conference System? How make 
the Conference System worthy to supplement the seminary course? 
It would be of inestimable advantage to representatives of both if 
the Church no further reduced the claims of the Conference System 
upon the seminarians. And the representative of the latter order is 
to be congratulated who says frankly to the Committee of the Con- 
ference System: “Gentlemen, I ask no advantage from seminary 
certificates exempting me from your official scrutiny. Grant me the 
favor of a full four-years’ course and the complete series of your 
own examinations. I desire the benefit of both the theological sem- 
inary and the Conference System.” 

There is an advanced step to be taken. In reality the Confer- 
ence System is lifelong in its provisions. Its lower standards and 
less severe requirements for the first four years are excused by our 
scholars because of the forty years or more during which the course 
of study in the professional service is to be continued. This theory 
should be put into form and made a fact. The man who has 
graduated from college, and then from the theological seminary, 
and after that from the first four years of the Conference System, is 
prepared—to begin a course of study. If he does not feel this he is 
to be commiserated. Is an addendum to our prescribed courses pos- 
sible? In prescribed studies and text-books, possibly not. But is 
there no general and comprehensive course in which the general 
emphases and the currents of thought in our present age may be 
recognized? Is there no plan by which the piety, the scholarship, 
the rich experience, and the splendid enthusiasm in our ministry 
may be brought to the service of our younger and more ambitious 
men? Is it possible to develop a Guild or Fraternity of Lifelong 
Educational Endeavor—voluntary, free from oppressive regulations, 
but radiant and inspiring with a noble ideal, and vital with a divine 
enthusiasm? 

It is in pursuance of this thought that already there are pledged 
men who have united in a Fraternity of Lifelong Educational En- 
deavor. One of them writes: “I have given myself to the ministry 
for life. I am now forty years old. While I keep busy every day, I 
am working chiefly for the ten years between my seventy-first and 
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my eighty-first birthday. I have resolved what I shall be and do dur- 
ing that decade, if | am not in heaven. I am determined so far as it 
lies in my power to be a hale, vigorous, useful pastor and preacher 
during those ten years, full of experience, fond of reading and think- 
ing, alive to the age I belong to, ripened and enriched by previous 
decades of study and life. All that I am and have attained is but a 
preparation for what I am to be and to do—a preparation for prep- 
aration.” 

In a few lines let me outline the Fraternity of Lifelong Educa- 
tional Endeavor: 

A fraternity of ministers with a simple purpose: A sincere daily 
effort to grow in grace and power. A fraternity giving every morn- 
ing a few moments of serious thought to, 1. An Ideal; 2. A Question; 
3. A Resolve; 4. A Prayer; 5. An Outlook. These daily morning 
offices to be followed by personal study and reading in lines of one’s 
own selection. 1. The Ideal: A strong, thoughtful, genuine life— 
wholly given to Christ and humanity. 2. The Question: How 
may I this day most closely follow Christ, most wisely and faithfully 
help my Church, and most effectively serve my fellow-men? 3. The 
Resolve: “As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord” (Josh. 
xxiv, 15). 4. The Prayer: O God, enlighten my mind with truth; 
inflame my heart with love; inspire my will with courage; enrich 
my life with service; “pardon what I have been; sanctify what I am; 
order what I shall be, and thine shall be the glory, and mine the 
eternal salvation, through Jesus Christ my Lord. Amen.” 5. The Out- 
look: As a Christian, a teacher, a preacher, and a pastor there are 
the following fields of thought which I should survey in a general 
way daily, and to the careful study of which I should devote much 
time, and much effort: (a) The person, the life, and the mission 
of Christ, whom, as the revelation of the Father through the min- 
istry of the Holy Spirit, I must know, follow, and represent; (b) 
The soul—its phenomena, the laws of its activity and its Christian 
possibilities; (c) The soul in society—in the family, the community, 
and the state, with the social problems and responsibilities of the 
age in which we live; (d) The Church, “the pillar and ground of the 
truth,” the company of believers, through whom the work of Christ 
in the soul and in society is to be accomplished; (e) The represent- 
ative souls of the race—the great biographical centers of the past in 
the State and in the Church; (f) The English Bible and the English 
speech—the first the treasury of God’s revelation to man, and the 
second the medium through which truth and personal power are to 
be conveyed to others. 

Through these six departments—the theological, the psychological, 
the sociological, the ecclesiastical, the biographical, and the lin- 
guistic—a student touches all sides of the human life to which he 
should minister; and he, moreover, gives especial attention to the 
departments of thought which are at the present time most empha- 
sized by all advanced thinkers 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE HITTITES. 


Tue Hittite question has been reopened once more with great in- 
terest and a vast array of learned speculation. The most enthusiastic 
in this branch of study have caught glimpses of the morning star, 
which promises the speedy appearance of the rising sun in all its 
glory. Whether, however, their fond anticipations are to be realized 
in the near future is an open question. 

The term Hittites is of frequent occurrence in the Pentateuch and 
other portions of the Old Testament. This same people are 
called in the Bible the children of Heth (Gen. x, 15; xxiii, 3, and 
often). It was a representative of this people who sold Abraham a 
place to bury his beloved Sarah at Machpelah. Two of Esau’s wives 
were of the daughters of Heth. It will not be necessary to cite any 
more cases, as the Old Testament reader is familiar with them. 

Both the Egyptian monuments and the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria know a powerful people called Hhatti, Hhetti, 
or Hhita. We also read of the land of Hhate. Starting upon the 
assumption that these are the same people as the Hittites of the He- 
brew Scriptures, we have a perfect right in concluding that they were 
very powerful, formidable enemies not only of Israel but of the two 
great world powers, Assyria and Egypt. It has also been quite usual 
to believe that they held sway over vast territory and exerted great 
power over the destinies of nations for many centuries. 

Now, however, it happens that Professor Jensen, of Marburg, ques- 
tions whether the Hittites ever were a great world power. He does 
not, as we shall see farther on, deny the existence of Hittite monu- 
ments scattered over a vast territory, but rather that these inscrip- 
tions, though found far and wide, belong not to the “lord of a single 
great empire, called Hhate, embracing all the others, but that they 
go back to princes of various petty states.” This, if true, may have 
some influence in deciphering the Hittite monuments. Professor 
Jensen’s line of argument is, however, far from conclusive. 

The aid of chronology is likewise appealed to by the Marburg pro- 
fessor in settling the question. He would evidently place most of the 
Hittite monuments between 1000 and 600 B. C., though he frankly 
admits that “It remains still undetermined whether the inscriptions 
belong to the first, second, or even the third millennium before 
Christ.” The exact time when the Egyptians came in contact with 
the Hhatti, or, as Jensen puts it, with the kings of Hhate, cannot 
be determined with absolute certainty, but it was probably as early 
as 1600 B. C., for it was about this time that Thotmes I began his 
victorious campaign against Syria and the territory farther north. 
We have an inscription of Thotmes III (about 1500 B. C.) which re- 
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fers to the capture of Kadesh on the Orontes as a stronghold of the 
Hhetti. There is every reason for believing that this powerful people 
successfully resisted the ever growing power of Egypt for at least 
five hundred years before the surrender of Kadesh. Rameses II, the 
Sesostris of the Greeks, nearly two hundred years later, won a very 
decisive victory over the Hheta at, or in the vicinity of, Kadesh 
This celebrated battle is fully pictured on the walls of the temple at 
Karnak, copies of which may be seen in Ball's Light from the East, 
pp. 104, f. The following inscription gives a brief account of this 
fierce engagement. Having described the meeting of the two armies, 
the scribe proceeds as follows: “There were hundreds and thousands 
of chariots all around on every side. He [Rameses] dashed them 
down in heaps of dead before his horses. He slew all the kings of all 
the nations who were allies of the Hittite king, with his princes and 
elders, his soldiers and his herses. He threw them one upon another, 
head over heels, into the Orontes. Then the king of the Hittites 
turned and lifted up his hands to supplicate the Divine Benefactor 
(that is, the Egyptian king) for grace.” 

The Babylonians by their proximity to centers of Hittite influences 
must have been more closely connected with this people than were 
the Egyptians. Little, however, can be gathered from the early 
cuneiform inscriptions upon the subject. In short, the Hittites do 
not figure upon the monuments of Babylonia or Assyria till after the 
power of Egypt began to wane in the north and when Assyria at 
tempted to extend its conquesis over the territories vacated by Egypt 
From 1100 B. C., or during the supremacy of Tiglath-pileser I, down 
to 717 B. C. the Hhatti appear as stubborn and fierce enemies ol 
Assyria. They are frequently mentioned in the cuneiform inscrip 
tions from the time of this king down to the great battle of 
Carchemish in the reign of Sargon II (724-704 B. C.). Here they 
were completely vanquished and their very name was blotted out 
from the pages of history. 

The power and influence of Hittite rule may be demonstrated be- 
yond controversy by the numerous references to them in the Old 
Testament, on the monuments of Egypt, and in the literature of 
Assyria. But aside from these numerous references on the pages of 
history there are other equally valid, even though silent, witnesses 
The so-called Hittite monuments have been found at places widely 
separated. Perhaps Professor Sayce deserves above all others the 
credit for having called attention to these monuments and of identi 
fying them. Professor Jensen, though a rival of Sayce, very gener 
ously says: “Sayce in particular, the versatile and active English 
scholar, pointed out an identity of kind existing between several of 
them, thereby rendering a service the importance of which is not to 
be underestimated.” 

To show the extent of Hittite influence we can do no better than 
insert the following passage from Jensen, published in Explorations 
in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century. The list does not 
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profess to be complete, but it gives the most important, and at the 
same time shows the extent of territory over which Hittite inscrip- 
tions or monuments are found. He says: “To name the more im- 
portant of them, I mention those in the Pass of Karabel, between 
Sart (Sardis) and Smyrna, as belonging to the western part of Asia 
Minor; those at Boghazkéi and Uyiik, north of the lower course of 
the Halys, as coming from the north; while between these two dis- 
tricts in the west and north we have examples from Beik6éi (north- 
east of Afiun-Karahissar) and from Giaur-Kalesi (southwest of 
Angora). Besides there are others from KO6litolu and Iflatunbunar, 
northeast and east of Beishehr Lake. West of the Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus we notice inscriptions from the neighborhood of Bulghar- 
maden and Ivriz, from Bor and Andaval, from Fracktin and from 
Akrak, northeast of Cw@sarea. In Syria we have those from Hamath 
and Aleppo, from Iskanderun and (southeast of the latter) from 
Kirtschoglu, and especially from Jerabis on the Euphrates, which lies 
in the territory, perhaps on the very site of Karchemish. From the 
region beyond the Euphrates and Anti-Taurus we have examples 
from Marash and from Samsat on the Euphrates, from Izgin (west 
of Albistan), from Palanga, and from Giiriin, from Ordasu, near 
Malatya (the ancient Melitine), and lastly from Birejik (north of 
Jerabis), on the east bank of the Euphrates.” 

Not only do these Hittite monuments extend over a vast territory, 
but the character of the inscriptions proves clearly that, chronologic- 
ally, they cover a long period in the history of the world. The de- 
velopment of Hittite writing is easily traced, step by step, from the 
plain scratching and the rude pictorial style to the more elegant and 
perfect form, and then again from that on to the cursive. Hittite 
pictures and figures are in relief, that is, “cut out, not cut in.” This 
variety of style should furnish a clew to the date or age of the dif- 
ferent monuments, and thus give us, at least, a relative chronology. 
Following this clew, Jensen concludes that the Hamath inscriptions 
are the oldest specimen of Hittite writing so far discovered, and that 
the Babylonian bowl represents the very latest. The task of assign- 
ing a date to these several inscriptions is made the less difficult by 
a comparison of the figures on the Hittite monuments and similar 
ones on those of Egyptian origin, whose age is quite definitely set- 
tled. If, for example, we compare the shape and size of the hats 
worn by Hittite kings as represented on Egyptian monuments, the 
dates of which are fixed beyond much controversy, with the headgear 
represented on the monuments at Boghazkéi in the Pass of Karabel, 
we have reason for inferring that the latter monuments must be of 
about 1200 or 1300 B.C. Again, if we consider the style of the Hittite 
characters on the Tarkondemos inscription and find that they closely 
resemble those on several other Hittite monuments, we have a right 
in concluding that they belong to the same period chronologically. 
Now, this boss of Tarkondemos is bilingual, the Assyrian marginal 
inscription being in Babylonian characters. This latter fact, when 
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we consider the abundance of similar cuneiform inscriptions, should 
aid in fixing the approximate age of this bilingual monument 

Professor Sayce many years ago rejoiced unduly because he be 
lieved that he had discovered the key which could unlock the Hittite 
door which separated us from the contents of those ancient docu 
ments He based his expectations upon the bilingual boss above 
mentioned. The fact, however, is that he failed to decipher the 
Hittite version, and it may be doubted whether he ever discovered 
the real meaning of the Babylonian Notwithstanding the claim 
made by the Oxford professor as late as last summer that he has 
made out at least the meaning or sense of two ideographs on the 
Hittite monuments, namely, those for “king” and “country,” and 
though some German scholars think that they have discovered the 
real meaning of two or three more, the Hittite inscriptions are still 
a mystery. 

Professor Jensen is once more enthusiastic, and is certain that he 
has placed the science of deciphering Hittite inscriptions upon a 
solid basis. Let us hope that the learned German may be rewarded 
for his untired industry and indomitable pluck. Professor Sayce now 
frankly admits that he had followed the wrong trail and that Pro- 
fessor Jensen is on the right track. In a recent number of the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archwology he remarks: “I 
have to acknowledge that the credit of first recognizing the direction 
which the decipherment of the Hittite texts should take and of 
making the first steps along it is due to Professor Jensen.” 

The Marburg professor, however, must share the glory with M 
Six, a French archeologist, who stumbled upon the identification of 
the name Carchemish upon certain monuments at that place. Ac 
cepting the theory of M. Six as correct, both Jensen and Sayce think 
that they also can decipher the names Tyana, Hamath, and Marash 
on monuments found at these places respectively. How far they can 
travel without stumbling on this new road remains to be seen 

Be that as it may, Professor Jensen concludes to his own satisfac- 
tion, and contrary to the generally accepted opinion, that there never 
was a great Hittite world empire, but rather an aggregation of 
petty Hittite rulers. He bases this view upon purely chronological 
reasons. He further concludes that the original Hittites must have 
come from some place in or near Armenia. Indeed, he would have 
us believe that the Hittites were the ancestors of the modern Arme- 
nian, or, to quote his own words, “The Hittite inscriptions must be 
regarded as the most ancient monuments of our Indo-Germanic 
speech and as the oldest native documents of Indo-Germanic history 

In conclusion we may safely say that with our present knowledge 
it is exceedingly unsafe to speak with authority on the contents of 
Hittite inscriptions. A Sphinxlike silence still hovers over the 
subject. 
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FORBIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 

Waldemar Macholz. The particular idea on account of which 
he is introduced here he borrowed from his preceptor, Loofs, of the 
University of Halle, Germany. Loofs is a professor of Church his- 
tory, and has done some good work in the history of doctrine. He 
has introduced into theology a new term which may lead to almost 
endless discussion—the term binitarianism. He uses the term with 
some misgivings, but does not know how better to describe the 
phenomenon he thinks he has observed. In the study of the earlicst 
developments of Christology he sees, as he imagines, a form of belief 
that is neither trinitarian nor unitarian, but that may be named 
binitarian. According to binitarianism there are two hypostatical 
divine distinctions, namely, God and the Spirit. The Spirit was in- 
carnated, or revealed, in the historical Christ. But, since it is easy 
to think of God and the Spirit of God as one, this binitarianism does 
not land us in ditheism. Binitarianism is consistent with an eco- 
nomic trinitarianism, since the Spirit may be thought of, subsequent 
to the ascension of Christ, as a third Person active in the Church. 
He thinks he sees this doctrine, among the earliest Christian writers, 
most plainly in the shepherd of Hermas, but also in Barnabas, the 
Second Epistle of Clement, and in Tertullian. He thinks the genuine 
form of this binitarian doctrine was local to Asia Minor, and that 
it was found in Asia Minor in Marcellus of Ancyra, who died 372 
A. D. From Asia Minor it spread to the West through Ignatius and 
Irenzus, and in the fourth century it was still more or less current 
in the West in the person of Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, who died in 
368. Macholz does not lay claim to originality, but, taking up the 
investigations of his master, Loofs, he carries the researches into 
more remote regions of Christian thought, and thinks he finds evi- 
dence that many writers were affected by binitarianism. For ex- 
ample, he thinks that Tertullian was a binitarian until the Mon- 
tanists taught him trinitarianism. How much truth, now, is there in 
all this? Simply this much, that the doctrine of the Spirit was late 
in developing, and that there were those who, not knowing how to 
relate the Spirit to the Father and the Son, sometimes spoke of the 
Spirit as though he were the divine principle in the Son. Justin 
does this sometimes; while at other times his thought seems clear. 
Binitarianism was opposed to unitarianism, but never set itself up 
for truth as against trinitarianism. 


Alexis Schwarze. The discussion of the relation of Christian 
experience to the certitude of Christian doctrine is being carried on 
with accumulating zeal. The Germans are fully committed to this 
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form of apologetic; but the grounds upon which it rests are still in 
dispute. Schwarze is one of the latest to treat the subject, in a book 
entitled Newe Grundlegung der Lehre von der Christlichen Gewiss 
heit (A New Basis for the Doctrine Relative to Christian Certitude), 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. After some prelimi 
nary matter he points out that there are two kinds of certainty, one 
being objective, in which the ground of certainty lies in objects out 
side of ourselves, and that this kind of certainty divides itself into 
the historical and the rational. The other kind is the subjective, in 
which our inner life is decisive, and that this kind of certainty 
makes its appearance more especially in the realm of the ethical and 
the religious. But certitude in matters ethical and religious is not 
wholly independent of historical certitude. On the contrary, Chris- 
tian certitude is based in some considerable measure upon the estab- 
lishment of historical facts, but in such a way as that the results 
of historical research are confirmed by the proof from “Spirit and 
Power,” as, for example, the resurrection of Jesus. So also Christian 
certitude has its distinct relations to that form of objective certainty 
which is dependent upon rational considerations. Reason both for 
mulates and attempts to discover the content of the Christian faith 
Thus it is that by means of reason we seek to conceive properly of 
God and to prove that he is. But Schwarze holds that the evidences 
in nature and history of the activity of God are plain only to him 
who has become sure of God through Jesus Christ, and here is one of 
the chief limitations on the objective method of ascertaining Chris- 
tian truth. On the other hand, by means of their operations within 
us we come into immediate contact with supernatural powers 
With all the discriminations he has made it appears to us that 
Schwarze fails to limit properly the place of experience in the at- 
tainment of certainty. To one who is already certain experience is a 
powerful proof. The difficulty is to lead one to certainty through 
experience. Supposing him to have the experience, he may still 
question as to the causes of it. Here it becomes absolutely neces 
sary to make revelation, experience, and a reasoned faith in God 
mutually self-supporting. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

Die urchristlichen Gemeinden. Sittengeschichtliche Bilder 
(The Primitive Christian Communities—Pictures Drawn from the 
History of their Moral Development) By Ernst von Dobschiitz 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’che Buchhandlung, 1902. The purpose of this 
book is to show how early Christianity furnished the proof that it 
was a spiritual force in the domain of the moral life, and that both 
among Jews and Gentiles it was a sanctifying power in individual 
and social life. Von Dobschiitz reaches the conclusion that during 
the period from the time of Christ to the middle of the second cen- 
tury—the period covered by his studies—there was decided ethical 
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progress, a real growth in the tenderness, strength, and correctness 
of the moral judgments of the Christian communities. This is con 
trary to the usual opinion, which takes the pictures of the early 
Church as given in the first chapters of the Acts of the Apostles to 
be superior to those given us in the apostolic letters. The usual im 
pression has been strengthened by the representations of the shep 
herd of Hermas. But Von Dobschiitz takes a wider view, and by 





comparison of the earlier and the later conditions in the congre- 
gations as revealed by the apostolic letters, and especially by refer- 
ence to the favorable judgment of the Christians in the apology of 
Aristides, he is able to make it appear that the morality of the 
Churches did not fall, but that the Christian spirit became increas- 
ingly effective in human lives. He treats first the Pauline congrega- 
tions, second the Jewish Christians, and third the later Gentile 
Christianity. Thus he makes the letters of Paul his starting point 
and, as one may say, his standard of measurement. Whether his 
method of procedure leads to entirely trustworthy results is some- 
what doubtful. For example, he treats the moral situation at 
; Thessalonica as revealed by the Thessalonian letters to show what 
was the mora! development of a Macedonian congregation in its 
earliest stages. He then takes up the moral condition of the Philip- 
pians, as exhibited in the letter to the Philippians, to show the im- 
provement that took place in a Macedonian congregation in ten 
years. The difficulty with this reasoning is that we have no certainty 
that because Thessalonica and Philippi were both Macedonian cities 
they originally received Christianity with equal intelligence and 
moral purpose. Still, he has done enough to show what the spirit of 
Jesus did for those early Christians. 

Untersuchungen tiber Philons und Platons Lehre von der 
Weltschopfung (Studies in the Relations of Philo’s and Plato’s 
Doctrine of Creation). By Jakob Harovitz. Marburg, N. G. Elwert, 
1900. The author strives in this book to show that Philo drew his 
doctrine of the creation of the world from Plato’s Timeus. In doing 
this he is led to a discussion of the most important metaphysical 
positions of the two men, God’s relation to the world, beings inter- 
mediate between God and man, the method and the course of crea- 
tion, and the like. In attempting to show that Philo took his leading 
ideas from Plato he strives to prove that Philo was influenced only 
superficially by Stoicism. It is not necessary to deny that Philo’s 
book on the creation of the world and Plato’s Timaus have much in 
common. The only question is whether Philo borrowed from Plato 
or whether he regarded Plato as well as other Greek thinkers as 
borrowing from or distorting the teachings of Moses. It is not likely 
that the Jew, Philo, would adopt Greek thought as such, and take it 
up into his system of thought. Much more probable is it that he, like 
the early Christian writers, saw in the truth of Greek philosophy the 


evidence that the Greeks had learned from tne Jewish revelation. 
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Not because they suited him better than his Jewish traditions, but 
because they were to him the Greek interpretation of Jewish tradi 
tion, did he make such large use of Greek elements. And if Philo 
has some things in common with Plato he also ventures to differ 
from him in exceedingly important particulars. For example, Philo, 
in contrast with Plato, extends the activity of the Demiurge only to 
the creation of man. It is a fact also that Philo shows as genuine a 
dependency (though it may not be so extensive) upon the Stoics as 
he does upon Plato for both his ideas and his terminology He is 
quite in sympathy with the ethical ideal of the Stoics. So also he 
has a distinct trace of Pythagoreanism in his discussion of the six 
days’ work of Genesis. There is a tendency among certain writers to 
find a predominating influence of foreign thought in about every 
thing in ancient Jewish and Christian literature. The most natural 
supposition is that a Jew thought as a Jew, and a Christian as a 
Christian, and that the similarity of their thought to the thought 
of nonchristian Greeks and orientals was due either to a similar 
intellectual development or to an attempt to make Jewish and Chris 
tian thought acceptable to others than themselves. 
° 
RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL, 

A Proposed Change in German Theological Curricula. Some 
have even gone so far as to suggest that the title “Christian” should 
be omitted altogether, and that theological faculties should be con 
structed for the purpose of teaching theology in the widest sense of 
the word. Others would simply bring in as a part of theological in- 
struction a study of the non-Christian religions which have hitherto 
not been classed in the theological department. This latter sugges 
tion has been warmly supported for a variety of reasons, but espe- 
cially on the ground that it is so done in Swiss, American, and other 
theological institutions. The principal voice raised against it in 
Germany is that of Harnack, who, while he would have the the- 
ological student acquaint himself thoroughly with at least one non 
Christian religion, opposes such instruction by the theological 
faculty proper on the ground, first, that it would lead to dilettante- 
ism, and, second, that so far as the theological student needs such 
instruction it is furnished by Old Testament historical theology. 





The Baptists in Berlin. The report for 1901 showed 3,044 
church members, with 10 preachers, and a seating capacity in 
church edifices of various kinds, 14 in number, of 4,720. There 
are 20 Sunday schools, with about 2,000 children enrolled, and 
there are 600 members of young people’s societies. About 80,000 
marks were raised for various purposes. The Baptists have about 
60 deaconesses at work in Germany, with their headquarters in 
Berlin. During the year 61 persons were expelled from member- 
ship, showing that the discipline is tolerably strict. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THe London Quarterly Review for July contains seven interesting 
articles, prominent among which is a searching and able criticism 
of John Fiske’s little book, Life Everlasting, by Dr. John J. Tigert, 
who considers its argument valueless. Dr. Tigert’s conclusion is 
indicated in his closing words: “Naturalistic agnosticism (such as 
John Fiske’s) is as fatal to theism and immortality as open and 
declared materialism itself. . . . Any theologian who builds into 
his system of Christian truth the conclusions of Mr. Fiske, based 
on the argumentation by which he justifies them, may as well 
understand in advance that Mr. Spencer, Mr. Fiske’s master, repu- 
diates alike the argumentation and the conclusions. Most of his 
readers are perhaps willing to allow that there may be a larger 
theistic element in Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of ‘the Unknowable’— 
spelled with a big U—than his professed principles permit him to 
see. Nevertheless, on the point under consideration, his reasoning 
is conclusive, and sets aside the amiable but inconsequent conten- 
tion of his disciple, Mr. Fiske.” It would be interesting to know 
what reply John Fiske could have made to Dr. Tigert’s keen 
criticism. -~Mr. R. Wilkins Rees fills twenty-two pages with a 
review of John Ruskin’s Letters to M. G. and H. G., a privately 
printed volume containing over forty letters to the two daughters 
of Mr. Gladstone, in which the rare charm of Ruskin’s nature is 
freely displayed. Frederic Harrison has referred to Ruskin’s in- 
describable charm of spontaneous lovingness—the irrepressible 
bubbling up of a bright nature full to the brim with enthusiasm, 
chivalry, affection. Here is a description of Ruskin as a talker: 


Then a quick tangle of remarks followed on his manifold pleasant 
ways; his graceful and delightful manner—bright, gentle, delicately 
courteous; the lyric melody of his voice—more intensely spiritual, more 
subduedly passionate, more thrilling than any voice I ever heard. He is 
a swift observer and acute. Not talkative, but ever willing to be inter- 
ested in things, and to throw gleams of his soul’s sunlight over them; 
original in his dazzling idealism. Forever “thinking on whatsoever 
things are pure, and lovely, and of good report,” etc.; annihilating, in the 


intense white heat of his passionate contempt and hatred, all vile, dark, 
hateful things. 


In the following picture Canon Scott Holland well portrays Ruskin 
as a man who went straight to the heart: 


He came up to one so confidently, so appealingly, with the wistful 
look in his gray-glinting eyes, which seemed to say, “I never find anybody 
who quite understands me, but I still hope and think that you will.” 
low quaint, the mingling of this wistfulness in the face with the spotted 
bine stock and the collars and the frock coat, which made him look like 
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omething between an old-fashioned nobleman of the forties and an angel 
that had lost its way. The small, bird-like head and hands and figure 
had, nevertheless, a curious and old-world pomp in their gait and motions. 
rhe bushy eyebrows gave a strength to the upper part of the face which 
was a little unexpected, and which found its proper balance in the white 
beard of his last years. He, somehow, moved one as with the delicate 
tenderness of a woman; and he felt frail, as if the roughness of the 
world would hurt and break him; and one longed to shelter him from all 
that was ugly and cruel. 

Another speaks of “the gracious courage with which, whilst tread- 
ing a via dolorosa, Ruskin placed a posy before every shrine of 
Beauty and Gentleness and Love.” Ruskin was a frequent visitor 
at Hawarden, and the conversations between him and Gladstone 
were as extraordinary as the men. The two always approached life, 
whether as a problem to be solved or a task to be accomplished, by 
divergent paths and with sentiments widely sundered; Gladstone 
with grim earnestness and absolute faith, Ruskin with sunlit grace 
playing over almost absolute despair. Canon Holland says, “The 
brimming optimism of Gladstone, hoping all things, believing every- 
body, came up clashing at every turn with the inveterate pessimism 
of Ruskin, who saw nothing on every side but a world rushing 
headlong down into the pit.” But in spite of all collisions they 
came to like each other better and better because they had the 
same cause at heart, they both trusted in the supremacy of con- 
science and in the reality of righteousness and in the hatefulness 
of lust and cruelty and wrong. Their spirits drew together because, 
for both, life had its deep root in piety and had its one and only 
consummation in God. When Ruskin railed against what he re- 
garded as the abominations of modern life, the Duke of Argyle 
said, “You seem to want a very different world from that we expe- 
rience;:” and Ruskin exclaimed, “Yea, verily, a new heaven and a 
new earth, and the former things passed away.” He preached with 
vehemence as intense as Carlyle, but gave precision and reality 
and exquisite utterance to what was, in Carlyle, but as a thunderous 
roar. In Modern Painters Ruskin had spoken of Tennyson as 
“earnest but doubtful.” Reading F. W. H. Myers’s verses, “St. John 
the Baptist,” he praises them gratefully as having helped him in 
the highest way, and says, “One ‘falls upon the great world’s altar 
stairs’ helplessly beside Tennyson. I thank Myers for lifting me up 
again.” Some of Ruskin’s sayings are these: “It is a great grace 
of the olive tree, not enough thought on, that it does not hurt the 
grass underneath.” “I don’t think a pretty tree is ever meant to 
be drawn with all its leaves on, any more than a day when its sun 
is at noon. One draws the day in its morning or evening, the tree 
in its spring or autumn.” “I am a great believer in goodness, and 
fancy there are many people who ought to be canonized who never 
are. Brain affection, causing occasional mental illnesses and 
periods of desperate darkness, touched Ruskin’s later years with 
frequent melancholy, often plunging him “in a wonderfully sad marsh 
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and pool of thought,” and making him feel as if nobody could ever 
love him, or believe him, or listen to him, or get any good of him 
ever any more. Tragedy was not absent from his heart-experience. 
The reviewer of these letters to Gladstone’s daughters says: 


In Fors—that work of impassioned intellect—is to be found a most 
mournful fragment of biography: “My father and mother and nurse are 
dead, and the woman I hoped would have been my wife is dying.”’ This 
lady, the ‘‘Rose” of Preterita, had been Ruskin’s pupil. A deep attach- 
ment had been formed between them; and, when she became a woman, it 
was generally understood that they were to be married. Sut they dif- 
fered in religious matters. She was extremely evangelical; and it seemed 
to her that in F’ors he had made light of such faith. She turned from 
him, though it wrecked her happiness and life; and even three years 
afterward (in 1875), when she was dying and he implored permission to 
see her once again, she denied the request because he could not yet say 
that he loved God better than he loved her. With what eagerness the 
broken-hearted man watched, after her death, for evidence of another 
life, who can fully tell? At last, at the close of 1876, after a season of 
bitter despair, the assurance he desired seemed to be granted him, and 
largely through the influence of his dead, but living, Rose, he who had 
passed through wildernesses of doubt, returned “not to the fold of the 
Church, but to the footstool of the Father.” 





James Hope Moulton reviews the Life and Letters of Dr. 
Westcott, Bishop of Durham, who, with Lightfoot and Hort, was 
one of the masters of sound scholarship in the Anglican Com- 
munion. In his ripe maturity Westcott wrote concerning the so- 
called “Apostolic Succession:” “I cannot find any basis for the 
High Church theory in the New Testament. The apostolic writers 
show no sign of any purpose to create a permanent ecclesiastical 
organization. Whatever is done is to meet a present need, as, for 
instance, the mission of Titus to Crete. The very condition laid 
down for the apostolate excludes the idea of the perpetuation of 
their office.” Thus the three greatest scholars of the Church of 
England scout the pretensions of High Anglicanism. Bishop West- 
cott once admonished his fellow-churchmen thus: “I doubt whether 
in the end a public teacher can bring permanent blessing to others 
as long as he is obviously deficient in the elementary forces of 
humility, meekness, and obedience. These are the graces which are 
least conspicuous in our own Communion, and it seems to me to be 
the duty of us all, at whatever cost, when the opportunity is given, 
to show how highly we rate them.” From his undergraduate days 
he felt “a growing abhorrence of the principles of the Papal Church.” 
He commented on Rome’s barrenness in poetry thus: “It is strange 
that there has been no great Romanist poet. Why not, when the 
papal system admits every addition of art and encourages every 
kind of symbolism and mystic interpretation? Can it be that she 
loves neither simplicity nor freedom?” Concerning the revival 
meetings held at Cambridge by Moody and Sankey, Mr. Moulton, 
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who was then a freshman there, says: “One who knew the under 
graduates would have predicted that the homely style and American 
accent would be fatal to Moody's success; a refined university man 

uld be the one to move them. On the contrary, the converts 
among the university ‘men’ were numbered by hundreds, and the 
part taken by Cambridge in founding the great Student Volunteer 
Missionary Movement really dates from that week.” Of the effect 
of Westcott’s theology on his feeling for all men, the following is 
written: 


The Incarnation was for him the center of all truth: and the fact that 
the Son of God became a Man hallowed every part of man’s mental and 
moral and social life, so that nothing human was foreign to the realm of 
his religion. Westcott was not peculiar in his doctrine, but he held it as a 
saint and not merely as a thinker. It was so intensely real to him that 
it colored every thought, and was a decisive element in every problem. 
To divide life into water-tight compartments, to parcel out the sacred and 


the secular, was impossible to him; for along every path of life he saw 
One walking whose form was human yet divine. We all believe with our 
heads that He is disguised beneath the worn features of men and women 
whom we could help. Westcott believed it with his heart as well, and 


that is all. 


——John G. Tasker notices at length Dr. Friedrich Loofs’s article 
on “Methodism” in the Herzog-Hauck Realency-Klopddie fiir Prot- 
estantische Theologie und Kirche. Professor Loofs, of Halle \ ni- 
versity, is called “the most distinguished of the younger Church 
Historians of Germany, and an eminently sane and scientific worker 
and thinker.” Dr. Loofs declines to accept Dr. Wauer’s characteriza- 
tion of William Law as “the father of the English revival of the 
eighteenth century and the grandfather of Methodism.” A singular 
omission in Law’s Serious Call is that there is scarce any reference 
to sin and redemption, the reason being that these truths were al- 
most entirely absent from Law’s conception of Christianity. In 
agreement with J. R. Green’s well-known declaration that “The 
Methodists themselves are the least result of the Methodist Re- 
vival,” the London Times is quoted as being more impressed by 
“the gradual absorption of Wesley’s teaching into the common 
religious life and social effort of the community than even by the 
remarkable expansion of Methodism proper throughout the religious 
world.” In his Vision of Saints Lewis Morris pictures Wesley's 
“anostolic form blessing our land,” and claims England’s gratitude 
for him, because 
His faithful hand 

Relit the expiring fire, which sloth and sense 

And the sad world’s unfaith had well-nigh quenched 

And left in ashes. 


Our one regret in reading The London Quarterly Review is that it 
does not give us more of Dr. Watkinson, its brilliant editor 
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In the Bibliotheca Sacra for July three of the associate editors 
are among the eight contributors, Jacob Cooper, A. A. Berle, and 





James Lindsay. That devoted and enthusiastic scholar, Dr. Cooper, 
writes with linked and lucid cogency on “Theodicy.” Dr. Berle 
tries to answer the question “How Shall We Teach Religion?” show 
ing the insufficiency of present methods both in schools and in 
churches, and the grave situation resulting therefrom. He says the 
atmosphere existing in many churches is itself the greatest bar to 
religious teaching of any effective kind, and quotes the late E. L 
Godkin, editor of the New York Evening Post, who, in an essay on 
“The Church and Good Conduct,” spoke from the point of view of 
a mere observer of men. Speaking of the Unitarian effort to make 
Christ’s influence and authority rest on his moral teachings and 
example “without the support of a divine nature or mission,” Mr. 
Godkin says that the attempt has failed, and adds: “The Christian 
Church cannot be held together as a great social force by his teach- 
ing or example as a moral philosopher. A church organized on this 
theory speedily becomes a lecture association or a philanthropic 
club.” [He might have added “with but little working force even 
for philanthropy.”] “Christ’s sermons,” says Mr. Godkin, “need the 
touch of supernatural authority to make them impressive enough 
for the work of social or individual regeneration.” And then this 
secular critic speaks of the Church’s loss of moral authority and 
influence: 

Church membership ought to involve discipline of some kind, in order 
to furnish moral aid. It ought, that is to say, to impose some restraint 
on people’s inclinations the operation of which will be visible and enforced 
by some external sanction. If, in short, Christians are to be regarded as 
more trustworthy, and as living on a higher moral plane than the rest 
of the world, they must furnish stronger evidence of their sincerity than 
is now exacted of them in the shape of plain and open self-denial. Ti 
Church, in short, must be an organization held together by some stronger 
ties than enjoyment of weekly music and oratory in a pretty building, and 
almsgiving which entails no sacrifice, and often is only a tickler of social 
vanity. . . . The practice of the Church will have to be forced up to 
its own theory of its character and mission, which would involve serious 
collision with some of the most deeply rooted habits and ideas of modern 
social and political life. That there is any immediate probability of this 
we do not believe. Until it is brought about, members must make up their 
minds to have religious profe ssions treated by some as but slight guarantees 
of character, and by others as but cloaks for wrongdoing, hard as this 
may be for that large majority to whom they are an honest expression of 
sure hopes and noble aims . Of late years the Church has been 
making a gallant effort to provide accommodations for the successful, and 
enable them to be good Christians without sacrificing any of the good 
things of life, and, in fact, without favoring the outside public with any 
recognizable proof of their sincerity 
Dr. Berle, in agreement with Mr. Godkin, adds: 

The modern Church has in it little of the atmosphere which is itself an 
education in benevolence and righteousness. It lacks the great force 
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which comes of numerous majestic spiritual natures who are giving the 
visible evidence that their religious life is something more than weekly 
esthetic enjoyment, and appreciation of the efforts of a body of earnest 
men to steadily extend for them the area of the enjoyable things of life 
into which they may come without loss of Christian status or character. 
The contrast between the theory of the Church and the actual life of the 
Church is marked, impressive, and uncomfortable It is this contrast 
that nullifies the undoubtedly biblical, faithful, and sound teaching of 
many pulpits. It is this failure to provide the working model which 
makes all our appeals of none effect, and more than all creates the at 
mosphere alien to the growth of religion. The distressing and unques 
tionable fact is, that many of the Church people are not religious people 
And many churches are not properly churches, but Sunday audiences 
which, in general character and respectability, are somewhat above the 
average, but governed by essentially the same ideals, and ready to enforce 
about the same standards, that are applied to the theater, the concert, 
and the lecture platform. If the services give pleasure and are enjoyable, 
all is well. If they become too severe either intellectually or in moral 
demand, or too uncomfortable in their searchingness, the average Church 
member holds that it is his inalienable right to go where more satis 
factory conditions prevail. That this has its effect upon the vast body 
of the Protestant clergy, who are dependent upon the good-will of the 
congregation for support is beyond denial. And it is this fact which has 
brought about the religious and moral decline, which has now reached 
the secondary stage of crass ignorance, on the part of a large body of the 
constituency of the Christian Church, concerning the Bible, Christian 
doctrine, and in fact all that makes for a distinctive religious, as con 
trasted with a worldly, life. To hope that this situation can be remedied 
by better instruction in the Bible, even by the most enlightened methods, 
is in our judgment a great error. To suppose that it is a question entirely 
of theological view is equally foolish. Where there is a genuinely sacri 
ficial life enacting in the full view of mankind, nobody cares whether it 
is governed by a broad, a liberal, or a conservative theology Few people 
care to know whether the man thus illustrating his religion is of one 
denomination or another. Not many are disturbed even if he has number 
less personal eccentricities, if these are seen to have no bearing on the 
main question. It is the union of teaching and life that tells the stor 

and that persuades It is teaching by example which, after all, is the 
most effective teaching known to man. The factor of the spiritual life 
ibitual moral and religious tone of the Church, as furnishing t) 

medium in which religious ideas are absorbed, is more important even 


than the factor of a strong religious personality. 


—Henry M. Cheever, an eminent Michigan lawyer, discussing the 
“Legal Aspects of the Trial of Christ,” says: “In the trial before 
Caiaphas the forms of Hebrew law, and in the trial before Pilate th: 
forms of Roman law, were disregarded. Jesus was charged with or 
offense before the Hebrew tribunal, and with a different one before 
the Roman, and was condemned on one different from both sefore 
Pilate he was at first acquitted, and then sentenced to death with 

a conviction. He was the victim of Jewish and Roman hatred, both 
reckless of law.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Encyclopedia Biblica; A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political, and Religious 
History, the Archeology, Geography, and Natural History of the Bible. Edited 
by the Rev. T. K. Curyne, D.Litt., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of 
Rochester, and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., formerly Assistant Editor 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Volume IV, Q to Z, columns 3989 to 444 (two 
columns on each page). New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $5. 

The fourth volume of this great work confirms us in the views 
already expressed in notices of the previous volumes, and were the 
work less great in learning we should pass it by with a respectful 
reference to former numbers of this Review. The enterprise is, 
however, so great, the scholarship so uniformly high, and the danger 
of the whole work so great that we cannot but speak in brief char- 
acterization of it. We do not hesitate to say that it is our pro- 
found conviction that the Christian Church would not survive the 
adoption of the principles and results expressed in this book. We 
do not say that the influence of Christ would not survive, for this 
power has, in history, survived every heresy, even in the hearts of 
the heretics themselves, and we shall not dare to put any limits 
upon his power for the future. Our only purpose at the very outset 
is to state soberly and solemnly our feeling concerning the position 
held by this Encyclopedia as a whole. Let us now come to subjects 
and articles. In the Old Testament the attitude of the Encyclopedia 
remains the same in respect of the Higher Criticism, but it makes 
in each volume progress in the formulation of new methods in the 
department of Lower Criticism. No book ever published has carried 
to such a point the conjectural emendation of the Old Testament 
text. Professor Cheyne has evidently come gradually to the view that 
the present Masoretic text has been systematically corrupted, and to 
its correction he has given his great powers and wonderful learn- 
ing. It is quite clear that his contributors do not agree with his 
views, and he is continually correcting their statements by bracketed 
additions. The great and daring hypothesis with which he works is 
that the major part of the allusions to Assyria and Egypt in the 
Hebrew history are due to a colossal misunderstandine of editors 
The real fact, according to his hypothesis, is that the connections 
were not with Assyria and Egypt, but with Asshur and Musri in 
northern Arabia. This theory is just beginning to shape in volume 
i, but it is clearly seen in volume ii, while volume iii is full of it, and 
volume iv openly calls it the Jerahmeelite theory and offers it as the 
solution of all sorts of difficulties. (See, for example, col. 4330, 
footnote.) It is strange that a mind so acute as Cheyne’s could ever 
be led to trust its own powers in an attempt so fatuous as the 
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rewriting of a people’s history on the basis of any theory, however 
reasonable. But the Jerahmeelite theory is not reasonable. No 
such extensive corruption of any ancient literature is known. All 
the presumptions lie against the man who emends conjecturally, as 
Bentley’s ill-starred adventures have proven. But Cheyne marches 
on bravely, undauntedly, finding Jerahmeel everywhere. Let us il- 
lustrate briefly. He doubts the historical character of the destruc 
tion of Sennacherib’s army (2 Kings xix, 35), but adds these words: 
“The pestilence, if at all historical, may have attacked the N. Ara 
bian army. ‘Nineveh,’ as in some other passages, may have come 
from ‘Jerahmeel,’ ‘Nisroch’ from ‘Nimrod,’ ‘Adrammelech’ from 
Jerahmeel,’ and ‘Ararat’ (as in Gen. viii, 4) from ‘Aram’—that is, 
from ‘Jerahmeel’” (col. 4369). It is difficult to take seriously such 
suggestions as these, and one may feel reasonably sure that they will 
meet with no wide acceptance among other workers. If there were 
no other argument against the Jerahmeelite theory it would be suffi- 
cient to say that it explains entirely too much. Here is Pinches giving 
the usual explanation of Pul and Tiglath-pileser (cols. 5068-5072), and 
at the end Cheyne adding, in a note, his opinion that, “In 2 Kings xv, 
29, it is not the Assyrian king commonly called Tiglath-pileser, but 
Jerahmeel king of Asshur in N. Arabia, who carries away captive 
the people of certain places and districts.” But “Abraham=Father 
of Jerahmeel” 
Jerahmeel” 


(col. 4677) and “Tidal is a corrupt fragment of 
(col. 5068) and Eliahba is a “modification of Jerah- 
meel” (col. 5409), though this had not occurred to Cheyne when 
volume i was published. There is “hardly room for doubt that 
David lived in, or close to, the Jerahmeelite Negeb and had strong 
Jerahmeelite (and Misrite) tendencies” (col. 4170), and so it goes 
on from man to man and name to name. We could fill pages with 
examples drawn from this book, and when they were all ranged side 
by side it is our sober conviction that the whole would seem a 
reductio ad absurdum. We desist, but are unable to leave the matter 
finally without giving one example of Cheyne’s conjectural emenda- 
tion of a poetical passage. For ready comparison we set down here 
the version of the difficult passage Gen. xlix, 10, as given by the 
Revised Version and by Cheyne: 


ReEvisED VERSION Cueyne (Col, 4472) 
The scepter shall not depart from A champion shall not depart from 
Judah, Judah, 
Nor the ruler’s staff from between his Nora marshal from between his bands, 
feet, Until he tramples upon Laishah 
Until Shiloh come : And the Jerahmeelites are obedient un- 
And unto him shall the obedience of to him. 
the peoples be 


Surely emendation can no further go. We point now to some 
articles of high scholarship and great value. We do not, for ex- 
ample, know in any place an article, in the same compass, 
which equals F. C. Burkitt’s article on Texts and Versions, in 
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which learning and soberness of criticism are so happily married. 
But if we were asked to name the greatest article in the entire 
volume we should be ready at once to answer Trade and Commerce, 
by Professor George Adam Smith—a paper so comprehensive in 
view, yet so minute in its grasp of detail, as to make us wonder on 
every page where so busy a man could find the time for such labor. 
The articles on Wine and Strong Drink, by Professor Kennedy, and 
on Wisdom Literature, by Professor Toy, deserve mention in an 
enumeration of important articles, while the learned papers on 
Sacrifice, Vows and Offerings, and Urim and Thummim, by Professor 
George Foot Moore, may be read with honest pride by eny American 
who believes in the future of his country’s scholarship. These ar- 
ticles by Burkitt, Smith, Kennedy, Toy, and Moore would alone make 
this volume indispensable to instructors. We have said so much of 
the Jerahmeelite theory that we have left ourselves but little space to 
speak of the attitude of this volume to the greater issues that con- 
cern the Christianity of universal Christendom. But we must take 
room to say that Professor Schmiedel in the long article on The 
Resurrection and Ascension Narratives denies the actual resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, and argues in favor of a “vision-theory” to account 
for the Gospel narratives, and that Professor Nathaniel Schmidt 
in the articles on Son of God and Son of Man argues that the former 
title contains no claim to kingship or godhead, and that the latter 
is a synonym for man, and has therefore no Messianic content. Pro- 
fessor von Manen thinks it “certain” that the Epistle to the Romans 
was not written by Paul, though Professor McGiffert ascribes First 
Thessalonians confidently and Second Thessalonians doubtfully to 
the great apostle. Would Christianity survive if the doctrine of the 
deity of our Lord and the belief in his resurrection disappeared, and 
his Messiahship followed, and the support afforded by the Pauline 
Epistle to the Romans were withdrawn? Certainly the Christianity 
of the present universal Church would be gone. Trained biblical 
scholars and instructors must, for information's sake, possess these 
four volumes. But men who have neither independent scholarship 
nor trainec and discriminating judgment would better leave them 
alone, lest under such guidance, blindly followed, they fall into a 
ditch, or, quite possibly, a bottomless pit 


The Bane and the Antidote. By W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. Crown &vo, pp. 304. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1. 
Sixteen sermons, the first giving title to the volume, and the 

others being on “Nearness to the Kingdom,” “The Imagination in 

Sin,” “The Reality of the Spiritual Life,” “Revised Estimates,” “The 

Upward Look,” “Self-Destruction,” “The Quest of Life,” “The Craft 

and Cruelty of Sin,” “The Highest Education,” “The Present Bless 

ing,” “Subpenaed Witness,” “The Freedom of the Pure,” “Cut to the 

Quick,” “Depth in Character,” and “The Common Coronation.” Vital 

sermons, opulent in noble thought, varied beauty, and telling force. 
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For seeing each weakness clear, putting his finger on the ailing spot, 


and prescribing the healing lotion, no student of human nature and 
life surpasses Dr. Watkinson. These sermons are the brilliant work 
of incandescent spiritual genius. The power of an endless life throbs 
through them. The invisible appears in sight, and God is seen by 
mortal eye. The first sermon is on Paul's consciousness of a dual! 
nature, good and evil contending in him for mastery, and is made 
to turn about the following illustration: “Some scientists have re 
cently produced a diabolical fad. By grafting a portion of one insect 
upon the body of another they have made new organisms. The graft- 
ing is done when the creatures are in the pupa state. The vivisector 
takes the pupa of a spider, and, by a delicate surgical operation, 
grafts it upon the pupa of a fly, and when the ‘freak’ has passed the 
chrysalis state, and merged into a perfect insect, we have a ‘freak’ 
indeed. Fancy the strange and distressing conflict which ensues 
within that violated organism—the clash of irreconcilable impulses 
and instincts in a creature compounded of, say, butterfly and spider; 
a passion for the sunshine and a love for darkness, a longing for 
roses and a thirst for blood, demanding inconsistent satisfaction; the 
creature perplexed within itself, afraid of itself, devouring itself. 
Yet this painful mixed creation of the vivisector’s uncanny skill il- 
lustrates closely Paul's conception of human nature when it first 
becomes conscious of itself. . . . The loftiest and the lowest, the 
purest and the most abominable, the largest and the meanest, ideal- 
ism and brutality, divinity and diabolism struggle for supremacy, 
and there is no truce to the strife which makes existence a curse. 
Spider and fly subtly blending in one cruel organism is a pale meta- 
phor of the heart torn by painful antagonisms. The race in every 
generation has recognized this ambiguousness of human nature 
Paul, conscious with all men of this humiliating and distracting 
duality within, emphatically teaches that our better self is the true 
self. ‘It is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.’ And 
divine grace waits to rescue that better self. [Dr. Charles Larew, a 
while before death, said to a friend: “Mostly I have peace and tran- 
quil thoughts. Now and then I am disturbed by feelings and 
thoughts which I neither invite nor approve. For them I think I am 
not responsible. When they disturb me I say to myself, ‘That does 
not originate in my house. It’s the hussy that lives next 
door.’”] We find two hostile tenants occupying the house of 
life; yet not two tenants, but one rightful tenant and a burglar. 
By the nature of things plus the power of grace, the burglar 
may be cast out. Great encouragement is in the fact that our 
better self is our truer self. There is a flippant aphorism to the 
effect that it is easy to descend, but it is not possible to believe it 
The far deeper truth is that the hardest task we ever choose for 
ourselves is to descend. At every step of our descent we must vio 
late the fine temperate instincts and counselings of the body; we 
must withstand the irrefragable arguments of the understanding; 
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we must struggle against the majesty of conscience; we must out- 
rage the affections which eloquently plead within us; we must beat 
down our sense of self-respect; we must snap asunder one after an- 
other various social bonds which bind us to better behavior as by 
links of gold. At every downward step we encounter benign and im- 
mense opposition; we prove that the way of transgressors is hard. 
It is the painfullest, bitterest thing to thwart our better nature and 
thrust it downward. We were fashioned in the likeness of God, and 
our great faculties are biased heavenward. What consolation in this 
fact as we try to work out our salvation! We sprang out of the light, 
we are transcripts of the divine perfection, God has implanted in us 
great qualities, and whatever our fall our race has not been per- 
mitted to lose the sense of a divine origination and calling. Our 
deepest nature is with us when we aspire toward God; His law is 
already in our heart... . How rational and inspiring is the convic- 
tion of Paul! Man was made after the likeness of God’s mind and 
will, and in the darkest lands we see that the Spirit of God fans the 
heavenly spirit in wild bosoms. ‘And the barbarous people showed us 
no little kindness; for they kindled a fire, and received us every one, 
because of the present rain and because of the cold.’ Paul saw in 
those savage islanders the diviner ‘I.’ Nansen detected near the 
North Pole the warm pulse of the Gulf Stream, in the awful chill of 
the Arctic Ocean; and so in the abyss of heathendom the apostle joy- 
fully welcomed the humanity of the barbarian which seemed like 
the glow of the sea of glass mingled with fire that sleeps before the 
throne, the action of that infinite ocean of pity and love which may 
seem very far off, but which nevertheless pulses along the nether- 
most coasts of being. Upon this cheering fact let philanthropists and 
missionaries and evangelists fix their eyes; the fact that renders our 
hope of saving mankind so glorious and our sacrifices for it so 
rational. ... The dog is said to be a civilized wolf, tamed through 
a long process. A true Christian won at a stroke out of a rotten 
paganism is infinitely more marvelous and inspiring than any civi- 
lized wolf; and the divine grace which works such moral miracles is 
mighty enough to redeem and transfigure the race.” The sermon on 
“Nearness to the Kingdom” shows that nearness to personal godli 
ness is often brought about by intellectual sincerity, by moral in- 
tegrity, and by ceremonial faithfulness. Here, again, is illustration. 
“The florist takes bulbs of various flowers and puts them in the low 
temperature of a refrigerating chamber, thus checking their develop- 
ment until such time as he may wish to sell them, when they are 
removed from the ice-room into a warm place and immediately 
bloom. Sometimes the human heart appears similarly retarded; it 
gives signs of blooming, and seems on the point of breaking into the 
efflorescence of purity and peace and joy, when it is checked and 
chilled and arrested for months and years—a long, weary hesitation 
filled with apathy or strange fears and bewilderments. Everybody 
knows that the freezing point of water and the melting point of ice 
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touch each other, as it were, at a special temperature. What a 
wonderful point that is, 32° Fahrenheit! A hair’s breadth lower, 
and the water becomes ice; a hair’s breadth higher, and ice becomes 
water. So the soul will tremble for years just short of the point of 
change, unresolved and uncommitted between the most momentous 
issues. Browning says: 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 


Amiel writes, ‘That which is not finished is nothing.’” Ruskin is 
quoted, speaking of the grotesque sculptures found on old cathedrals: 
“The builders evidently felt very deeply a truth of which, in modern 
times, we are less cognizant, namely, that folly and sin are, to a cer- 
tain extent, synonymous, and that it would be well for mankind in 
general if all could be made to feel that wickedness is as silly and 
contemptible as it is hateful. The cathedral builders represented the 
vices under the most ridiculous forms.” A prominent journal, speak- 
ing of vicious literature, asked, “When will people realize how very 
dull and limited vice is? When one has read the story of vicious 
people and their common stupid thoughts and actions, a healthy 
mind revolts against such company, and no amount of glitter and 
brilliant setting can hide the ugliness, squalor, vulgarity, and ster- 
ility of the subject.” The sermon on “The Reality of the Spiritual 
Life” turns about the illustration of an idiot boy whom Dr. Watkin- 
son, in his walks on the street, sees always whipping his top; with 
whom he contrasts Lord Kelvin, who also sometimes spins a top, not 
foolishly, but illustrating from it momentous and far-reaching prob- 
lems of mechanics and dynamics. “So with this human existence. 
In the hand of the worldling, life is an idiot’s toy, pathetically un- 
meaning; but in the hand of the wise and thoughtful it has infinite 
meaning and moves to splendid issues. To some life is a jest, a 
blunder, or a tragedy; to others, a benediction, a science, a magnifi- 
cent enterprise and triumph.” Dr. Johnson said, “To think deeply 
is to think religiously.” In the discourse on “The Upward Look” is 
this: “If to-day you seek the whitest purity, the gentleness, meekness, 
and patience which are at once lovely and strong; the spirit of 
magnanimity, pity, and forgiveness in its last delicacy and perfect- 
ness; stern integrity and spotless honor; charity with a heart as 
big as the world; sublimest self-denial and self-sacrifice—if you seek 
these you will not find them on the stony grounds of secularism, but 
in the Church of Christ, which is the garden of God. Whatever 
weeds sometimes grow in that garden, the choicest flowers and fruits 
of virtue are indigenous there, sparkling with the dew of heaven. 
Whenever the world resorts to pure secularism it will, we suppose, 
substitute Poor Richard’s Almanack for Revelation; but those ex- 
cellent practical maxims will hardly breed supreme character. It 
is only as we live under a wide sky, only while we reflect like a 
mirror the glory of the Lord, only as we are sustained by the powers 
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of the world to come, that the noblest, purest, loveliest, and strongest 
attributes of character are possible to us.” The extracts here given 
are not above the average of Dr. Watkinson’s sermons, which are as 
fresh and colorful and fragrant as apple blossoms in May. 


Jesus’ Way. An Appreciation of the Teaching in the Synoptic Gospels. By Wit- 
LIAM DE Witt Hyper, President of Bowdoin College. 16mo, pp. 198, Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 


Dr. F. G. Peabody recently wrote: “ ‘Back to Jesus,’ ‘What Would 
Jesus Do?’ and ‘Jesus’ Way’ are title-phrases which indicate the force 
and scope of the modern imitation of Christ. To follow Jesus even 
though one does not understand him; to do the will even if one has 
not comprehended the doctrine; to perceive through much darkness 
that the Life is the light of man—these are the works of the new obe 
dience. Questions of criticism and authority may be insoluble; but 
the Sermon on the Mount, the parables, the teaching, the commands, 
the example of Jesus are clear; and a practical Christ meets the 
wants of a practical age.” As a sort of text for the large 
expository sermon which Dr. Hyde’s book essentially is, these 
words are on the title-page: “But Saul, yet breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went unto 
the high priest, and asked of him letters to Damascus unto 
the synagogues, that if he found any that were of the Way, 
whether men or women, he might bring them bound to Jeru- 
salem.” The best possible way of giving our readers to know 
the character of this book is to let Dr. Hyde describe it himself 
through his Preface: “Before Paul had cast it into a theology, or 
John had developed it into a philosophy; before the Catholic had 
organized it into an institution, or the Protestant had stereotyped 
it into a creed, primitive Christianity was known simply as the 
Way. Jesus lived his life originally, successfully; in love to God 
and man. In living this gentle, generous, joyous life, he struck out 
a Way he wanted everyone to know and share. A Way of life, 
like the trade of a carpenter or the art of a musician, has certain 
principles and laws, discovered by experience, and capable of being 
taught as precepts. These precepts are not arbitrary impositions 
to be enforced by pains and penalties. Nothing was farther from 
Jesus’ purpose than to be such a taskmaster over the consciences 
of men. Because his Way could not be had apart from the prin- 
ciples on which it rests, Jesus gave himself, eagerly and enthusiastic- 
ally, to the work of teaching and preaching them. These principles 
of the Way were to him what the laws of navigation are to the 
sailor, and the laws of perspective to the artist; helps in doing the 
thing he most delighted to do. . . . The most obvious advantage 
of a return to the primitive view of Christianity as a Way of life 
rather than an ecclesiastical institution or a system of theological 
or philosophical dectrine, is the erperimental basis it gives to the 


Christian life. In all matters of experience proof follows, does not 
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precede, the test. A man, for instance, cavils at golf. The e 

enthusiast is dumb in presence of the cavil, if he be wise. He 
knows it is of no use to argue with his critic. His only chance is 
to entice him on to the links, put the driver in his hand, and then, 
if the caviler makes one good drive, the chances are ten to one that 
he will become a devotee of the sport, which, in advance of personal 
experience, he boastfully despised. Proof founded on experience 
cannot be refuted or denied. Yet since experience comes first and 
proof second in all practical matters, industrial, artistic, intellectual, 
moral, spiritual, we must take our initial experience as the golfer 
takes his first drive, as the swimmer takes his first stroke, in ad- 
vance of demonstration, on the recommendation of others who have 
had the experience; or, as Jesus, Paul, Augustine, Luther [Wesley 
should be added], and Paulsen, Harnack, Sabatier, and James in our 
day, tell us, on faith. Jesus’ Way is simply one of many possible 
ways in which a man may live. Ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands of people have tried it and found it 
superior to any other way of life they have experienced or can con- 
ceive. Their experience and testimony create a strong presumption 
in its favor. One’s own lack of experience is no argument against 
it. The responsibility rests entirely on the will of the individual. 
If a man does not skate, the fault is not with the laws of motion 
or the properties of ice. It is because he does not believe it is 
worth while to put on the skates and take a few incidental falls. 
Precisely so, if a man is not a Christian, he cannot, in these days 
of the supremacy of the empirical method, throw the blame on to 
anything so respectable as intellectual difficulties, or conscientious 
scruples, or theological doubts. That pretext was in good repute 
twenty or thirty years ago; but with the shifting of emphasis from 
doctrine to life, from adventitious signs and evidences, against 
which Jesus warned his disciples, to the individual and personal 
experience to which he always appealed, the intellectual grounds 
for neglect of the Christian Way of life have been removed. If a 
man is not a Christian, living according to the principles which 
Jesus taught, it is simply because he does not rightly understand 
Jesus’ Way: or else because he has found some other way of life 
which he likes, or pretends to like, better. There is no valid in 
tellectual objection to essential Christianity. For Christianity is a 
Way of life, an experience, like music and painting, like golf and 
tennis, like hunting and fishing. The fact that all men who have 
had deep experience of it like it, and that it works out satisfactory 
results in character, conduct, peace, and happiness, is the great 
argument for it. That a great many people have never tried it, 
and do not care to try it, is no more of an argument against it than 


color-blind people are an argument against painting, or deafness is 
a refutation of music’s claims and charms. The prevalent confusion 
on this point has come from mixing up scientific and his- 
torical with strictly moral and spiritual matters. Men who 
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are utterly devoid of intellectual seriousness, who have never 
touched so much as the tips of their intellectual fingers to the 
heavy burdens of scientific and historical scholarship, stoutly 
profess their ‘faith,’ as they miscall it, in discredited scientific 
theories and disproved historical assumptions; and then call those 
who run not with them in this excess of intellectual riot infidels 
and unbelievers. True faith is a very different thing from this 
stupid, stultifying profession that one believes what is traditional, 
or respectable, or profitable to believe about the way the world was 
created, or the Bible was composed, or this or that particular event 
happened two or three thousand years ago. Faith is the trust of 
an inexperienced pupil in his expert teacher; the response of the 
apprentice to the word of the master. Religious faith is the out- 
going of a good impulse within us toward accomplished goodness in 
God and good men in the world outside. A good life, like that of 
Jesus, is the only adequate expression of his Way. For the life is 
the Way in successful operation. The teaching of the principles of 
the Way, apart from the life in which they are embodied, is com- 
paratively dry and fruitless. Jesus fused the teaching and the life 
in his wondrous personality. His gathered sayings constitute the 
most precious literary treasures of the world. Yet they derive 
their value to-day from the interpretation given to them by the lives 
of his faithful followers. In this little book, the two hundred or 
more precepts of which the teaching of Jesus, as recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels, is composed, are taken off the slender biographical 
thread on which they are loosely strung, and out of the alloy of 
picture and parable in which they are artistically coined, and apart 
from the gilded margin of miracle in which they are elaborately 
framed; and those precepts are here grouped together, freely trans- 
lated, under a dozen heads, according to their logical relations and 
common-sense proportions. The task is simple; for these sayings 
of Jesus lie plain upon the surface, where he who runs may read. 
Yet as a dozen artists make as many different pictures of the same 
landscape, in a work like this emphasis, perspective, point of view, 
count for so much that no two persons who might attempt it would 
get the same result. Hence I have called the outcome an apprecia- 
tion; a term intended to cover whatever sins of omission or com- 
mission the personal equation may have introduced.” Here is a 
specimen passage from the heart of Dr. Hyde’s book: “The saloon- 
keeper has often a great deal more of the milk of human kindness 
in his heart, and is a much better fellow to spend the long winter 
evenings with, than the temperance reformer who swears out the 
warrant against him. The harlot on the street often retains more 
of generous womanliness than the querulous, censorious matron in 
her luxurious drawing room, robed in outwardly spotless respecta- 
bility, but inwardly full of vanity and pride and exclusiveness and 
uncharitableness. The men who drive hard bargains and grind 
down their employees are often at heart quite as well-meaning as 
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the pale, impractical moralists and socialists who rail at them, but 
have not the energy or enterprise to earn a decent living for their 
own families.” And this college president goes on to say, “The 
wild college boy who breaks all rules and regulations, academic, 
moral, civil, often has in him elements of strength and winsomeness 
and charm which his irreproachable and studious classmate sadly 
lacks. Now Jesus saw all this with perfect clearness; and in con- 
sequence he liked these impulsive, spontaneous, excessive men and 
women, and became the recognized friend of publicans and sinners. 
Of course that shocked beyond all bounds the consciously virtuous 
and respectable, the scribes and the Pharisees, and brought on him 
their enmity. Yet Jesus could do no less. The Father loved these 
publicans and sinners, pitied their blindness, understood the 
strength of their impulses and uncontrolled desires. The Pharisees 
did not love them, did not understand them, despised and hated 
them. Jesus had his choice to side with his Father and the 
prodigals, outcasts, and harlots whom the Father loved; or to side 
with the supercilious Pharisees, who loved nobody but their precious 
selves, and so to fall out of the Father’s love altogether. Jesus de- 
liberately accepted the malice of the Pharisees and chief priests; 
and they, aided by the avarice of the stupid Judas, the slander of 
the frivolous rabble, and the servility of the stolid Pilate, nailed 
him to the cross.” Dr. Hyde’s book needs an index. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. By JOSEPH LEE. 16mo, pp.242. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

The author is vice president of the Massachusetts Civic League, 
but his peculiar distinction lies in the great public service he has 
rendered as the practical, common-sense champion of the Boy and 
his rights in school and home and on the playground—particularly 
on the playground, where the boy learns many lessons, as Froebel 
saw that it is often through his play that the boy gets his first grip 
on moral relations. The thing of first importance is the preservation 
of the home, and in cities the compelling by law of such tenements 
as make decent home life possible. To bring about such conditions 
in the slums of New York city was the object of the Gilder Tene- 
ment-house Commission appointed in 1894. One result of the report 
of this commission was a law authorizing the Board of Health to 
condemn and remove any tenement which it judged unfit for habita- 
tion; under which authority a large number of unfit and unhealthy 
tenements have been destroyed. An interesting part of this book is 
the account given of playgrounds, which afford opportunity for one 
phase of that many-sided child-study which is making a new epoch 
in human life. Child-study began in Europe. Years ago in the 
public parks of Berlin heaps of sand were placed for the children 
of the city, rich and poor, to dig and play in under the care of ihe 
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police. Experience shows that the one thing the small child likes to 
do more than any other is to put sand into a pail and turn it out 
again. In the streets one may see them any day doing this with 
the dirt from the street and a broken bottle or tomato can. The 
sand pile the masons make when a house is going up is always 
covered with children. In numerous American cities piles of sand 
have been placed in parks, in the courts of tenement houses, and in 
schoolhouse yards, where small children may play as on a mimic 
seashore. New York is the city where the work of providing for 
recreation as a part of child-education has been done on the largest 
scale, in sand gardens, open-air gymnasiums, kindergarten tents, roof 
gardens, swimming baths, evening play centers, and recreation piers 
As an instance of what was done many years ago to make a manu- 
facturing town what it ought to be, the story of Lowell, Mass., is told. 
The proprietors and superintendents of the mills were men of high 
character, a typical one being described as “a man of culture and a 
Christian gentleman of the Puritan school, dignified and reserved.” 
The operatives were worthy native born. It was one of the mill regu- 
lations that everybody must go to church somewhere. The mill girls 
carried on Sunday schools, visited hospitals, built churches, collected 
funds for the education of indigent young men for missionary work, 
sent their brothers to college, and started girls’ debating clubs. They 
carried around in their pockets such books as Watts on The Improve 
ment of the Mind and Locke on The Human Understanding. The 
mill owners built churches and boarding houses and supported 
schools and libraries for their workers. A recent instance of the 
interest taken by manufacturers in the conditions under which their 
employees live is that of the National Cash Register Company of 
Dayton, O. This company stimulates taste and promotes the making 
of attractive homes by offering prizes for the best-kept front yards 
and back yards, the prettiest window boxes, the most tasteful plant- 
ing and training of vines, and the like, the beautifying results of 
which are remarkable. The company itself sets the example by 
laying out lawns and planting flowers around the factory, by enlar- 
ging the windows, by hiding junk and scraps out of sight, and by 
adopting inside the buildings a uniform color, pleasant to the eye; 
even telegraph poles are painted green and surrounded by wire net- 
ting on which concealing vines are trained. An upstairs room in the 
factory is decorated and fitted up as a dining room, with table 
cloths and china, rugs, vines, palms, and a piano, bought by the 
young women. In this room lunch, consisting of tea, coffee, soup, 
and bread, is served every day at the company’s expense. Certain 
extras are served at the price of one cent a day. Besides this lunch 


the company provides free medicine when needed, a bicycle “stable’ 
accommodating five hundred, bath rooms for men and for women. 
It has reduced the hours to nine and a half for men and eight for 
women on the pay formerly given for ten hours; it gives two recesses 
of ten minutes each, part of this time being used in winter for calis- 
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thenics; it has fitted up a “rest room” for women, to be used in case 
of sickness. The company provides a library, and books travel 
through the factory at mealtime in a sort of hand car. In its two 
large halls lectures and talks and entertainments are frequently 
given for the operatives. There is a “House of Usefulness,” pre- 
sided over by a deaconess, which serves as a sort of social settlement, 
and is besides a model cottage furnishing the working people an ob- 
ject lesson of how to make a home pretty and comfortable. For edu- 
cating and stimulating boys about two acres of ground are laid out 
in patches of ten by one hundred and fifty feet, where forty boys, 
under direction of the company’s gardener, carry on vegetable gar- 
dening, stimulated by money prizes offered for the best results 
Then there are boys’ clubs, a boys’ brigade, a girls’ literary and so- 
cial club, an industrial school for teaching sewing and millinery, 
cooking schools, a young housekeepers’ class, a choral society, a 
young people’s society, and a Sunday school, which publishes a pa- 
This instance is worth the space given it here as an illustration 
the preventive and constructive philanthropy which Mr. Lee’s 
book describes and inculcates, and as an example of the practical 
Christianity which, when properly applied, will immensely amelio- 
rate the relations between labor and capital, now so hot and bitter 
and ugly and wicked. Writing of the problem of cleaning and 
sweetening cities, the author tells how much Boston owes in this 
matter to two women, and then says that the entrance of women 
this sphere of public activity gives great hope for the future; because 
“A woman has a feeling about dirt which men only pretend to have 
The reaction which the sight of dirty streets produces in her, when 
he has come to look upon the matter as being within her 
sphere, is something of which every head of a family has learned to 
stand in awe. She has, in such cases, a directness of method, a scorn 


once s 


for obstacles or excuses, an absence of any sense of humor as 
applying to the situation that is very difficult to stand up against 
She does not get over it as a man does, and she cares nothing for 
political affiliations or official proprieties. There is no divinity that 
can effectively hedge and protect the responsible boss or official when 
once she has got started on the warpath. And this statement is no 
guess based upon general principles, but positive knowledge obtained 
by personal observation and experience.” Jacob Riis approves Mr. 
Lee’s book as accurate, capable, and valuable 


By the Right Honorable RicHarp Brrtron HALDANE, 
Svo, pp. xix, 316. New York: E. P. Dutton & ¢ Price, 


The stately series of the Gifford Lectures continues to unfold, 
presenting in recent years a brilliant exposition of the principal 
phases of contemporary thought. In the autumn of 1899 appeared 
the Naturalism and Agnosticism of Dr. James Ward, undoubtedly 
the most trenchant criticism of the modern mechanical theory which 
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has so far been written. Then Professor Royce elucidated and de- 
veloped the religion of neo-Idealism in his World and the Indi- 
vidual; while his colleague at Harvard, Professor James, followed 
with the psychological religion of The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, a work which, in spite of fallacies many and grave, has 
served as well to bulwark faith as to advance psychological science. 
In The Pathway to Reality Lord Haldane defends again the Idealistic 
view, laying in the volume before us the metaphysical foundations on 
which in his second volume he proposes to rear his theistic edifice. 
The position of Lord Haldane in the world of politics lends added 
interest to his philosophical conclusions. Whether, as has been 
predicted, his legal talents and the success of his public career will 
in time secure for him the highest judicial office in the three king- 
doms, must be left to the future to decide. But it is abundantly 
evident that in him and Mr. Balfour England possesses statesmen 
who worthily keep up the traditional alliance between politics and 
letters. The aim of The Pathway to Reality, then, is to lay the 
foundations i 1ew-Idealism for a spiritual view of the world and 
human life. The variety of Idealism defended is of the conservative 
rather than the later type. It is not, for instance, the Idealism of 
Royce or Miinsterberg, which, in part under the influence of modern 
scientific discovery, seeks without minimizing Reason to give due 
recognition also to Will; for Lord Haldane returns to the more ortho- 
dox accentuation of tl primacy of Thought in the constitution of 
the universe. Even when he defends the doctrine of his master, 
Hegel, against the charge of underestimating the significance of per- 
sonality and will, his argument proceeds along the older rather than 
the newer lines 124, ff.), being intended to show, as against 
Professor Pringle-Pattison, that the Hegelian rationalism included 
the moment of volition, when this is rightly construed, and not to 
indicate any acceptance of the attempt to combine the dynamic and 
the rationalistic positions. Thus the groundwork of reality is made 
to consist in the intelligible or universal element, not in the merely 
perceivable or sensuous. Nevertheless it is the constant aim of the 
author to avoid the danger of sinking all existence in the abyss of 
abstract reflection. “The real is the individual,” he keeps telling us 
(pp. 90, 169-170, et passim), and the individual—taken now in the 
logical sense of any concrete object—involves alike universality and 
particularity, the relations which by articulating it into the system 
of things give it definiteness and meaning, and the special content 
which lends it actuality. And this interpretation, also, as the reader 
is further insistently told, goes back to the great master-thinkers of 
the school; so Aristotle’s doctrine of form and matter joins the uni- 
versal and the particular in the one real object; and, contrary to the 
assumption of its detractors, it was one chief merit of the Hegelian 
metaphysic that it found the world-spirit essentially manifested in 
experience. Unfortunately, Lord Haldane fails to discuss the funda- 
mental contradiction i in this way entered in to mar the 
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Aristotelian system;. while his defense of Hegel’s ventures in the 
philosophical construction of concrete phenomena (for example, the 
Naturphilosophie, pp. 183-188) is singularly lame. Part I of Lord 
Haldane’s treatise, under the title of “The Meaning of Reality,” is 
devoted to the consideration of these more general principles. Part 
II, “The Criticism of Categories,” deals with the fundamental con- 
ceptions of science, as tested by the criteria which Idealism supplies 
Physics and chemistry, biology and psychology are passed in review 
in successive chapters, in order to show that each in turn, depending 
as it does on abstract notions which at one and the same time render 
its researches possible and limit their scope, diverges to a greater or 
less degree from the full and complete reality. These underlying 
scientific postulates are at once légitimate and partial, valid for the 
purpose in hand and so a striking illustration of the truth that 
thought makes the world, yet representative only of given phases of 
the real and needing to be transcended, if the ascent is to be made a 
rational interpretation of reality as a whole. Thus, furthermore, the 
ideas which facilitate and limit knowledge lose their power, negative 
and positive alike, when a higher stage is reached. For the Idealist 
the mechanical conception of organic life, and the psycho-physical 
theories of the soul, and the puzzling problems of free will, possess 
no terrors, because they have no meaning. Mechanism, and psycho- 
physics, and causation are indeed significant, but each in its place 
alone and on its own level; pertinence they have none when they are 
applied to questions outside their proper sphere. With such con- 

in hand, Lord Haldane proposes in the volume which is 
still to be published to attack the ethical and spiritual problems 
Obviously, he will be furnished for his task with the usual instru- 
ments of his school, and, as plainly, hampered by the deficiencies of 
the Idealistic outfit, especially as he chooses to accept the doctrine 
in a form which is burdened with some of its most grave mistakes 
Beforehand, it is impossible to predict the outcome. But it will be 
interesting to note whether he will be able to save Idealistic religion 
from the errors which three generations ago in Germany led it on by 
an irony of development into the materialistic ditch? In the present 
book he has given one of the most popular and comprehensible, if not 
the most accurate and careful, expositions of the Idealistic meta- 
physic that have appeared. But more is due before the school can 
be held to have made good its claims, namely, the proof that, if true, 
the doctrine establishes religion on an impregnable foundation, in- 
stead of rescuing it, as in the classical historic case, by voiding it 
of force. 
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John Wesley the Methodist. By a METHODIST PREACHER. §&vV0, pp. 319. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, cloth, $1.25. 


If we were asked to name the two books which ought to be put 


into every Epworth League library, and every Sunday school library 
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for adults, and upon the table in every home, in connection with the 
Wesley bicentennial which stirs this year of our Lord 1903 with a 
new life, we should recommend this book and The Heart of Wesley's 
Journal. We say this book, because, with its one hundred portraits, 
views, and facsimiles, it is altogether the most readable, attractive, 
and interesting popular life of Wesley extant, and worthy of uni- 
versal circulation. That so admirable and eminently successful a 
work should be sent out by the author without his name is an un- 
usual instance of modesty, or at least of self-control. The next 
edition should reveal the author’s name. That a book so large, and 
so highly embellished pictorially, should be sold at so small a price 
is a marvel. Every part of Wesley’s life and every point of his char- 
acter are lucidly and effectively presented. One wonders what will 
be the effect on the Church from the renaissance of interest in the 
founder of Methodism during this bicentennial year. If the general 
and concentrated study of his great qualities and amazing career 
does not reenkindle the Church to glowing zeal and more ardent 
devotion, there will be cause for anxious concern and deep search- 
ings of heart in our Zion. Whoso is immune to the noble contagion 
which floats from the radiant example of the Wesleys must be an 
impenetrable pachyderm, callous to the point of insensibility. If the 
study of the home life in the Epworth rectory does not make many 
nobler homes among us, we will be unworthy to be mentioned in a 
succession from the Wesleys. If the part played by high and 
thorough education in the making of the Wesleys does not reimpress 
us with the imperative necessity for completely trained and learned 
leadership, and create a new and resolute enthusiasm for higher edu- 
cation throughout all our borders, then will it become a painfully 
urgent question, What ails the brain and the conscience of Metho- 
dism? If the restudying of the character and bearing of John 
Wesley—that man of aristocratic blood, high breeding, university 
scholarship, exquisite manners, unconscious dignity, democratic 
spirit, unaffected humility, serene courage, utter unselfishness, 
sinewy endurance, unsparing laboriousness, spotless life, and Christ- 
like heavenly-mindedness—if, looking upon him, the ministers of 
Methodism do not long to be like him and emulate his gentle refine- 
ment, his ardor, force, intrepidity, and devotion, then it will appear 
that a disastrous degeneracy, a spiritual irresponsiveness, a sad low- 
mindedness have fallen upon the nominal successors of Wesley. If 
our founder’s broad-minded tolerance of differing opinions, his in- 
sistence on freedom of expression, his boundless sympathies, his love 
for Christians of every name and creed, his large personal illustra- 
tion of the catholicity of culture—if these do not make us more toler- 
ant of freedom of investigation and opinion and more insistent on 
our brother’s right to differ with us if he pleases on everything ex- 
cept on things absolutely cardinal and fundamental on which all are 
bound to agree, then it will appear that we prefer to illustrate in our- 
selves the uncatholicity of a lack of culture, the intolerance of self- 
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conceited unintelligence, and the wall-eyed narrow-mindedness which 
will make us a mere sect rather than the inclusive and wide-visioned 
broad-mindedness which will make us a worthy part of Christ’s uni 
versal Church—*‘the Holy Catholic Church” which, in the creed we 
recite, we declare our belief in. And finally, if it be not manifest, 
even before this bicentennial year closes, that Wesley’s consuming 
passion for saving men has reentered our ministry with prevailing 
and impelling force, moving us to mighty aggressiveness in evan 
gelistic work and resulting in great ingatherings, then our restudy 
of his life will have been to little profit. In this year of our Lord 
1903, two hundred years after Wesley’s birth and more than a cen- 
tury after his death, the question which this bicentennial celebra- 
tion hurls upon Methodism is whether in these days she can breed 
ten men or one man who shall match John Wesley in brain 
and heart, in life and labor, in power and usefulness. Is there 
any home that is producing such children? Are there Holy Clubs 
in our universities, putting heads and hearts together over the 
Greek New Testament and living austerely? We prayerfully hope 
so. [It may not be amiss to interject here that Methodism in 
the beginning meant hard study. Charles Wesley tells us that the 
name of Methodist was bestowed by gay collegians upon himself and 
his friends at Oxford because of their strict conformity to the method 
of study prescribed by the university.) Now and then some voice 
protests against “so much glorification of J. W.” Some say, “I’m 
tired of hearing about Wesley. Let us change the subject.” But the 
subject would better be continued by every one of us until some of 
his fire gets into us, until his lofty example takes effect on us for 
our uplifting and empowering. We agree with him who says, “I 
don’t want to be tied up to Wesley, to hold all his opinions and be 
confined to his methods.” Wesley was a master of the adaptation of 
methods to circumstances, and in the conditions of the twentieth 
century his methods would unquestionably differ from those he 
used in the eighteenth, and his opinions would be made up in the 
light of the largest knowledge and soundest scholarship of to-day 
But no man is alive among us to-day who is in a position to disparage 
Wesley. The restudy of him, which our Church and other Churches 
have been making, renders it plain that no Church has had a 
greater leader since the apostle Paul, and that no figure in Metho- 
dist history between John Wesley and to-day is tall enough to ob- 
scure in the least his over-towering preeminence. “Back to Wes- 
ley!” 

leading of his high example as a pillar of fire, as ever that lustrous 
column, swaying forward, burns on at the front. The question 
for our forward-facing Church is whether it can rise to the level 
of its source. The challenge of history to the Methodism of the 
twentieth century is that it shall produce the equal of John Wesley. 
In the book before us “a Methodist preacher” shows us the fine linea- 
ments of our heroic founder, and records with fascinating impressive- 


is no proper cry. “Onward!” is the word, following the 
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ness his life and work. We beiieve more young people in homes and 
chools would read this book through, if brought to their notice, 
than would read any other life of Wesley that we know of. In the 
interest of readers, and not of publishers, we urge it upon general 
attention; at so low a ‘ice it can bring but small return to the 
publishers. There is little room to quote from it. The prompt de- 
cisiveness of Wesley appeared early in not a few of his acts while 
in Georgia; as, for example, when, in one of the day schools he 
established there, some boys who wore shoes and stockings put on 
airs as if they were superior to the boys who went barefoot. To cure 
this pride Wesley took off his shoes and stockings and went to school 
barefoot and taught them. The aristocratic boys stared and wondered, 
but before the end of the week Wesley had cured them of their foolish 
vanity. Wesley had a tact so gracious and delicate that Chesterfield 
might have envied it. Once he and one of his preachers were taking 
lunch with a gentleman whose daughter had been greatly impressed 
by Wesley’s preaching. The preacher, a man of very little tact, was 
conversing with the young lady. Noticing that she wore a number 
of rings, he took hold of her hand, held it up, and called Wesley’s 
attention to the gems “What do you think of this, sir, for a 
Methodist’s hand?” he said. The girl turned crimson, and the ques- 
ion was awkward for Wesley, whose aversion to any display of 
jewelry was well known. But the great evangelist, looking up with 
a benevolent smile, simply said, “The hand is very beautiful.” This 
von the girl’s heart; she appeared at evening service without her 
jewelry; she soon became an earnest Christian. Once when an angry 
mob carried some of Wesley’s preachers before a justice of the 
peace, the magistrate asked what these men had done. Their ac- 
cusers were silent, but at length one said, “Why, they pretend to be 
better than other people, and, besides, they pray from morning to 
night.” The justice asked if they had done nothing more than this, 


and an old man answered, “Yes, sir; please your worship, they have 


convarted my wift Till she went among them she had such a 
tongue! And now she is as quiet as a lamb.” “Carry them back,” 
replied the justice, “and let them convert all the scolds in town.” 
Long ago Southey characterized Wesley as “the most influential mind 
of the eighteenth century; the man who will have produced the 
greatest effects centuries or, perhaps, millenniums hence.” 


Crosby's Life Ste iy HERSELF. 12mo, pp. 160. New York: Every 
Where Publishing Company. Price, cloth, $1 


Let no one undertake the perusal of this little volume who is not 
prepared to continue the reading thereof from start to finish at oné 
sitting. For surely the reader’s interest in the “Life Story” of this 
“sweet psalmist of Israel” will be engaged at the outset and en- 
hanced with the turning of each succeeding folio. The reader who 
enjoys the personal acquaintance of this “elect lady” does not need 
to be assured that the hand which traced the lines was the hand of 
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Fanny. Throughout the volume pathos and humor, seriousness and 
drollery, plaintiveness and mirthfulness succeed each other in 
rhythmical alternation to the exclusion of dullness. Pessimism has 
no place in the experience or writings of Fanny Crosby. She is a 
born optimist. The exuberance of her spirits is perennial. Beyond 
this she has two never-failing sources of support in her affliction, 
namely, religion and philosophy. Her unwavering faith in God and 
resignation to his will enable her to say with St. Paul, “I rather 
glory in my infirmities that the power of Christ may rest upon me. 
The writer on one occasion expressed his sympathy with her in } 
“affliction,” whereupon she declared, “Bless you! my lack of sight i 
not afflictive to me. 


This is my story, this is my song, 
Praising my Saviour all the day long.” 


Since the life story covering a span of fourscore years of any 


respectable person possessed of a normal mental equipment al 


ounds 
with picturesque incident, how much more striking, even if less abun 
dant, are the experiences of bright, active, restless persons wh 


have been “all their lifetime subject to bondage” through the loss 

natural vision. To be deprived of the most important of the fivs 
senses presupposes an abridgment of the opportunities which the 
majority of mankind enjoy for the acquisition of knowledge and the 
ability to render useful service to their fellows. Still, to quete from 
the autobiographer’s “Life Story,’ 
optical organs.” The apostle Paul’s expression, “The eyes of your 
understanding being enlightened,” while it is used in a figurative 


“Seeing is not all done with the 


sense, suggests the presence of another seeing faculty, subjective 
to be sure, but none the less potential. Does anyone doubt that 
Fanny Crosby has all her life long realized the fruition of the sixt! 
beatitude, “Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God”? 
The volume contains an introduction by Will Carleton, an original 
poem by Margaret E. Sangster, and a number of hitherto unpub. 


lished poetical effusions from the author's pen. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Epworth Leaque Reading Course for 1903-1904. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. 3 vols. 16mo. Price, $1 net. 
In the selection of the Epworth League Reading Course for 1903 
1904 the authorities of the League have displayed excellent judg 
ment. Limiting their choice to three books, which might be sold 


for the small sum of one dollar per set, they decided to prepare one 
volume on a religious topic, one on literature, and one on some 
phase or department of science popularly treated. For the scientific 
volume they made admirable choice by the reissue of Dr. Elisha 
Gray’s Electricity and Magnetism, which first appeared as Volume 
III of “Nature’s Miracles.” It was Dr. Gray’s endeavor to give such 
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a simple exposition of the phenomena and applications of electricity 
in a general way that the popular reader might get a definite elementary 
understanding of the subject. Without the elaborate technical draw- 
ings and specifications which usually stand like a dragon at the gate of 
this department of knowledge, Dr. Gray has given usa delightful sketch 
of the history of electrical science and of magnetism. The second 
volume is Books and Life, by that fine thinker and elegant rheto- 
rician William A. Quayle. Such varied topics as the Lowell Letters 
and Wesley’s Journal, Melrose Abbey and Allen Buckner, Womanli- 
ness and the Rime of the Ancient Mariner, are discussed with 
freshness and charm. “I wish I could have heard Wesley pitch a 
tune,” exclaims Dr. Quayle, and one cannot turn over the pages of 
this dainty booklet without wishing again to hear the powerful 
pulpit orator who so readily transforms himself into the elegant 
essayist. The third volume differs from the other two as widely as 
they differ from each other. It is entitled Back to Orford, and is 
from the pen of Dr. James Henry Potts, the brilliant editor of the 
Michigan Christian Advocate. A subtitle calls the book “A Search 
for the Essentials of Methodism,” and no one who reads it will de- 
clare the search to have been unavailing. The substance and genius 
of Methodism, its backbone and vital force, are here discussed. 
Every phase of active Church life is considered, new developments, 
discarded customs, features that should live; and then in an elo- 
quent chapter the future is forecast. 


The Conquest. By EvA Emery Dyer, Author of McLoughlin and Old Oregon, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 443. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Next year is the centenary of the exploring expedition headed 
by Meriwether Lewis and William Clarke, which left St. Louis in 
1804, passed up to the Missouri and over the mountains to the head- 
waters of the Columbia, and thence to the Pacific coast, returning 
overland in 1806. The Journals of Lewis and Clarke have recently 
been reprinted by McClurg & Co. Mrs. Dye’s story weaves its 
woof principally upon the warp of that great exploration. The 
most remarkable sequel to the Lewis and Clarke exploration of 
the Northwest was the two-thousand-miles journey on foot of four 
Nez Perces Indians from Oregon to St. Louis in 1830 to find 
William Clarke, whom they called the Red-headed Chief, who was 
now United States superintendent of Indian affairs, in order to 
get “the white man’s Book of Heaven” of which an American 
trapper had told them. The Conquest reaches to cover the work of 
Jason Lee and Marcus Whitman in Oregon. It thrills with deeds 
of heroism and consequence. To-day the frontiersman, having 
finished the conquest of this continent, is building Nome City in 
the Arctic, and hewing the forests of the Philippines. The centen- 
nial of the Lewis and Clarke discoveries will be celebrated by a 
fair in Portland, Oregon, in 1905. 





